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With an ever-growing family of my own, 

I know what my walls have had to survive! 

That’s why I created a range of strong, 
wipeable Wall Paint — perfect for 
whatever real life throws its way! 

Annie Sloan 
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Willow, Age 2 

Aspiring artist & Annie’s granddaughter 




Wall Paint from Annie Sloan 

Inspired by my family, for yours 


Discover the range at AnnieSloan.com 




If you like your spring weekends 
bright and breezy, fresh and clean, full of fun 
and flowers, then you’re in the right place. 

First, let’s start the day right with eggs - fresh, 
baked or chocolate? We’ll peg out the 
laundry, pop on a pair of loafers or some 
cool trainers and take the dog fora 
walk, stopping to admire the blossom as we 
explore the neighbourhood. There’ll be 
time for tea, with something from the 


biscuit tin, and to find a quict spot with 

the crossword before a long family 
lunch and Easter games. Share the moment 
with us, share The Simple Things 
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4 WAYS TO BUY 

NEVER MISS THE SIMPLE THINGS AGAIU 

• Subscribe: Save 26% with an annual 
subscription and get a free gift. See page 95 

• Order a copy from any newsagent 
using our form at thesimplethinqs.com/ 
bloq/newsaqent 

• Buy direct at iceberqpress.co.uk/shop for 
just £4.99 - postage is free! 

• Missed an issue? You can buy back isues 
and bundles at icebergpress.co.uk/shop 
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FOOD 

SOME OF WHICH 
' • ARE PIES ' • 
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A very simple story no.l7 

Ooh, I love a pie. Is there a better dish for 
sharing? Whether the comfort of a mashed 
potato-topped fish pie - the centrepiece of 
our Easter gathering on page 26 - or the 
melt-in-your- mouth pastry of a rich steak 
and ale. A pork pie eaten in the hand sat on a 
garden bench, perhaps... As you can 
probably tell, I am beyond excited to be on 
the judging team for the British Pie Awards*, 
held (where else?) in Melton Mowbray this 
month. For the excellent pie-sampling 
opportunity, of course, but also because 
nothing sums up the 'slow food rather than 
show food’ ethos of The Simple Things better 
than a homemade pie. Tuck in. 




EDITOR LISA SYKES 

#mysimplething 


*The recipe for the 2015 winner is featured in our 
‘Proudly Homemade’ series on page 16. This year’s will 
be announced on 11 March #BritishPieAwards 


O 

MEET THE TEAM 



FRANCES AMBLER 

is our contributing editor and enjoys speaking to 
interesting people with great ideas. For this issue, 
she’s learnt about the joy of sharing, World War II 
escape maps and the charms of a feather duster. 


JOE MCINTYRE 

was a magazine art director before setting up 
St Aidan’s Homeware Store. He also works on 
interior design and consulting projects. For this 
issue, he photographed his home, page 100. 


What puts a spring in your step? 

My new trainers. And crisp spring weather makes 
going for a run much more appealing. 


What puts a spring in your step? 

Planning a trip to the Italian and German lakes is 
guaranteed to put a smile on my face. 




DEBBIE KENDALL 

is a printmaker whose work celebrates the 
bond between dogs and their people - see some 
examples on page 48. She enjoys upcycling 
furniture and browsing art and design books. 


CAROLINE WHEATER 

is a writer and author with a special interest 
in heritage, homes, gardens and the great 
outdoors. She explores the wonders of 
glasshouses on page 70. 


What puts a spring in your step? 

Getting out in the beautiful Chilterns countryside 
each day with my Portuguese Water Dog - 
whatever the weather. 


What puts a spring in your step? 

The longer spring days and my patio 
pots of brightly-coloured tulips and 
grape hyacinths. 
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FRESH 


THE SIMPLE THINGS TO BUY, COOK, READ AND DO IN MARCH 



From Fern VerrowiA Year Of 


Recipes From A Farm And Its 
Kitchen by Jane Scotter and 
Harry Astley. Photographs 
by Tessa Traeger (Quadrille) 


Goose lemon curd 

g In general, weather conditions allowing, geese 
lay from about the middle of February until 
mid-May. What a joy it is to find that first egg, 
pure white in colour, just like goose feathers. ^ 
It’s a sign that spring is only a month away. One 
’ goose egg is equivalent to three chicken eggs, 
but the proportion of yolk to white is higher, 
adding richness when used in baking. Lemon 
curd made with goose eggs is in a class of its 
own. The neon-yellow shines through the jar. Try 
to find the freshest possible eggs - your local 
farmers’ market is probably the best bet. 

For the recipe, turn to page 128. 
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Bouncing Rabbit screen print | from £35 

Here’s an Easter bunny on a 
trampoline for you. t 


Seietti MRND iamps | 
£110 each 

Mixed materials and 
pastel colours are a big 
thing in homeware at the 
moment, amara.com 


Apron I £7.99 

Should the urgeto 
spring clean come 
upon you, you will 
need a cheerful pinny. 
hm.com 



Fill your home with lovely things and share them with 
friends and family, says LOUISE GORROD 



LOUISE GORROD 

Our Wishlist Editor, Louise^ 
is also our Stuff of Life 
shopkeeper (shop, 
thesimplethinqs.com ). 
Look out for this symbol 
for items in the shop. 
Louise also blogs, bakes 
and photographs at 
Buttercup Days: 
buttercupdavs.com 




Marisoi wire bowi | £18 

A bright green 
bowl to pile high 
with fruit. 
habitat.co.uk 



Organic Coupe dinner piate | £22 for four 

The green glaze gives this plate a 
Japanese touch, bhs.com 
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Wooden storage boxes | from £9 

A happy home for all your 
odds and ends. 
rastallanddaughters.com 





Everyday large mugs 
I £27 each 

Hand thrown by 
Emma Lacey and 
finished with a tactile 
matt satin glaze. 
shop.thesimole 
thinas.com 



Orla Kiely medium 
enamel 

casserole | £65 

Thel970s-inspired 
design is perfect for 
retro stews. Serve 
with dumplings. 







Seeds of Virtue 
notecard and 
seed set in 

‘Flowers’ I £20 for five 

A short contemplation 
plus corresponding seed 
packet, theschool 
oflife.comAhop 


Hey-Ho screenprint | £36 (unframed) 

The verbal equivalent of a shrug. 
a boveand beyond, london 
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Noah sideboard | £899; 
Thalia wallpaper | £23 per 
roll; lumberjack candle 
holders | from £18 

Bring nature indoors with 
leafy wallpaper, watery 
prints and pale wood 
furniture. johnlewis-Cpm 







MAKER OF 
THE MONTH 

A bnshcraft course prompted 
Sophie Selin to become a spoon carver 

A spoon-carving and bnshcraft 
workshop in 2013 inspired Sophie Sellu 
to set up Grain & Knot - the next day, 
she returned home with an axe. Now, 
her tactile, fully functional wooden 
spoons and kitchenware grace many 
influential food blogs and her fan base 
includes Nigel Slater and Nigella 
Lawson. Sophie sells through a number 
of independent shops as well as on her 
own website. She also runs pop-up 
workshops across London, where you 
can make your own porridge spoon. 
srrainandknot.com 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR MARK 

Modern calligraphy spelt out in Nib and Ink by Chiara Perano 


Chiara Perano is the founder of 
Lamplighter London studio, which 
> specialises in modern calligraphy and 
< illustration, and so is an ideal advocate for 
i the art of decorative writing. She starts 
^ with the basic tools - nibs, penholder, 

I ink and paper - and then explains how 
a to make your mark; a practice-makes- 
8 perfect skill, which lays the foundation 


for experimentation with your own 
customised alphabet. There are templates 
to follow and a host of project ideas, from 
gift tags to framed quotes. There are lovely 
line illustrations to provide inspiration and 
top tips, including the vital, “Remember 
to take it slow, at least half as slow as you 
normally write. It’s not a fast activity - you 
can’t rush calligraphy.” (Virgin Books) 
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THE STUFF OF LIFE 



U There is nothing quite like the onset of spring to inspire a fresh new look for a room. 

This ‘A Rose is A Rose is A Rose’ print (above) by One Must Dash is a great starting point for 
a bedroom update. Put away those winter blankets and treat yourself a 100% linen duvet cover 
from The Linen Works. For a finishing touch, the vintage milk bottles by Rastall and 
Daughters make lovely vessels to hold a few seasonal blooms on our bedside table - there to 
remind our waking selves that spring has indeed arrived! V 
Louise Gorrod, Shopkeeper 


Visit The Simple Things’ independent shop online for fresh 
spring things to make life a bit nicer. Take a look at 
shop.thesimplethings.com 


Our shopkeeper’s picks for March... 



FRESH MARCH THINGS 



Wreath | £12; egg string 
lights I £8; crockery from 
£2.50; Sabatier cutlery 
setlGpc I £30; wine 
glasses | £2.50 each 
Your Easter gathering 
sorted, sainsburvs.co.uk 




S'- 



SOLE SURVIVOR 

Unconventional lives provide comfort in 
The Lonely City by Olivia Laing 

Olivia Laing arrived in New York buoyed up by 
the hope of love. Soon she was strung out on 
heartbreak and emotionally adrift. There is, she 
says, “a particular flavour to the loneliness that 
comes from living in a city, surrounded by millions 
of people.” An astute investigator of art and its 
consolations, she turned to the work of Warhol, 
Edward Hopper, Nan Goldin and lesser-known 
artists who often felt alienated and vulnerable. She 
wandered the streets and took to heart the lessons 
gleaned from studying photographs, films and 
drawings of those who lived unconventional lives 
but understood the magical qualities of art, and its 
ability to foster a sense of community. (Canongate) 



Mini linen cushion covers | from £14; 
cushion pads | from £8 

Little cushions by the Linen Works 
for dressing the bed or sofa. 
shop.thesimplethinqs.com 
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SHOP OF 
THE MONTH 

A new curiosity shop in Margate is 
much more than a homeware store 

Plinth, a new store in Margate, is the 
brainchild of artists, Leon Hatcher and 
his partner Emma Gibson. They use 
their expert eye and know-how (Leon 
previously worked for London’s White 
Cube Gallery) to select an evolving 
collection of curiosities, furniture, 
periodicals and publications, artists’ 
editions and homeware from local 
makers and British brands. Leon and 
Emma also hold exhibitions in the shop, 
which has led to the addition of the new 
Plinth Space. It’s an affordable space for 
artists, creatives and makers for 
experiments, exhibitions, and launches. 
An exciting line-up of exhibitions and 
events is in place for the year, kicking 
off with a showcase of paintings by the 
artist Tim Stocks. 
plinthspace.com 



Swallows wallpaper by 
RICE I £66 penOmroll 

A flock of swallows in 
blue and violet to 
brighten any hallway. 

selectwallpaper.co.uk 


INTERNATIONAL RESCUE 

A five-year-old writes to 193 countries in Dear World, How Are You? by Toby Little 


When Toby Little was five, he hatched a 
plan to write to all the 193 countries in the 
United Nations, from Svalbard in the frozen 
North to the tiny country of Nauru, where 
you can walk around the whole island in 
three to four hours. With the help of his mum 
Sabine, he asked a huge assortment of people 
to describe their daily lives, the food they 
liked, the things that they love about where 


they live and waited for answers. The replies, 
which came thick and fast, are charming, 
full of intriguing snippets about jobs (marine 
biologists, polar explorers, archeologists, 
and ambassadors sent letters), insight into 
international school lessons, recipes and 
feasts and festivals from places far and near. 
It’s armchair travelling at its most inspiring. 
(MichaelJoseph) 


TOBY l.ITTLE 
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Bake a pie, stop apologising, sleep deeply, make a spring 
resolution and have a date withyour mum.ByRebeccaFrank 



PROUDLY 

HOMEMADE 

CHICKEN 

BALMORAL 

PIE 

A pie is a great crowd pleaser 
and this won 'Best chicken pie’ 
in the British Pie Awards 2015 

400g puff pastry 
75ml oil 
25g butter 

2 X 150g chicken fillets, boneless 
and skinless 

50g finely chopped shallots 
1 clove garlic, crushed 
50g sliced white button 
mushrooms 

25g smoked bacon, finely 
chopped 
150ml white wine 
25g plain flour for dusting 
300ml fresh double cream 
Chopped fresh parsley 
lOOg thinly sliced 
haggis (optional) 

1 medium egg 
7-inch foil dish 
Salt and white pepper 


1 Preheat your oven to 180C/Fan 
160/350F. Lightly dust the 
countertop with the flour and 
roll out the pastry to 3mm thick, 
cut to size, lay in a pie dish and 
rest in the fridge for 30 mins. 

Leave enough pastry spare for 
the lid and trimmings. 

2 Warm oil in a frying pan, then 
add butter. Put the chicken fillets 
into pan and cook 8 mins on each 
side, then lay on a tray to cool. 

3 Add chopped onion and garlic 
for approx 4 mins before adding 
the mushrooms and smoked 
bacon. Cook for a further 4 mins. 

4 Add the white wine and reduce 
by half, then add double cream 
and reduce until the sauce 
thickens for 5 mins. Stir in parsley 
then leave to cool. 

5 When chicken and sauce are 
cool, remove pastry from 
fridge and place 2 tbsp of sauce 
on the base of pastry. Slice the 
chicken fillets and arrange slices 
of chicken on base of pie. 

6 Add 2 more tbsp of sauce and 
sprinkle over a small handful of 
chopped parsley, then arrange 
haggis, if using, on top. 

7 Egg-wash the bottom of the 
pastry lid and place on top of the 
pie to seal it in place. Use the 
trimmings to decorate the top. 

8 Egg-wash the pie and leave in 
fridge to rest for 15 mins. Make 
three small holes on top to let 
steam escape. Bake for 35-40 
mins until golden brown. 

Pie made by Boghall Butchers in 
Scotland. The British Pie Awards take 
place on 9 March in British Pie Week 
(7-13 March), britishvieawards.co.uk 



Celebrate the 300-year 
anniversary of landscape 
gardener. Capability Brown 


Visit an Engiish country garden 

It’s 300 years since the birth of Lancelot 'Capability’ Brown. 
Special events will take place throughout the year at sites 
such as Kirkhale Hall where he started as an apprentice 
gardener in 1741, Burghley in Lincolnshire, which took him 
25 years to complete, or Croome, Worcestershire, which 
has recently undergone restoration, visitensdand.com 


Update your 
apps 

Farmdrop is like an online 
farmers’ market where you 
can buy most of your 
groceries from small, local 
producers and have them 
home delivered. Currently 
only available in London. 

Moleskine timepage While 
we still love a proper diary, if 
you prefer to do it digitally, 
this is the app. Collates all 
events and appointments 
into a timeline, gives travel 
time estimates for different 
modes of transport and a 
running weather forecast. 

Just not sorry Not strictly an app but a google 
plugin that alerts you like a spellchecker if 
you use apologetic language in your emails, 
such as ‘just’ and ‘sorry’. 
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YOUR 

COULD-DO 

LIST 

Things you might want to do 
this month (no pressure!)* 
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Sleep peacefully 

If you toss and turn, are kept awake by tomorrow’s to-do 
list or are troubled by bad dreams, this aromatic herb 
pouch will help encourage a lovely, floaty, restful sleep. 

Things you’ll need 
3 tsp chamomile flowers 
3 tsp peppermint 
3 tsp sage 
3 tsp valerian 
3 tsp thyme 

small piece of cotton fabric 
piece of string 
..not a single sheep! 

1 Place the ingredients in the centre of your piece of 
fabric and fold the corners in, so the herbs sit like the 
stuffing inside a cushion. Secure with string and place 
inside your pillowcase or next to it. 

2 This is the last in our series of traditional Alpine 
remedies. To discover more, get a copy of Vinegar 
Socks by Karin Berndl & Nici Hofer (Hardie Grant) 



New season 
resolutions 

It’s the spring equinox on 20 
March, traditionally a time for 
rebirth, so why not think about 
the balance in your life? Does 
anything feel out of kilter that 
you could use the start of spring 
to redress? It can help to draw a 
pie chart with slices reflecting 
the elements of your life (eg 
family, work, personal, social, 
community, spirituality). Look 
at your chart to help see what 
you might need to focus less or 
more on in the coming months. 


* share your # Sunday suggestions 
and pictures with us on Twitter 
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Elsewhere... 

• Dormy House, 
Broadway, Cotswolds 
and Chilterns 

A top-notch boutique 
hotel and spa with indoor 
pool, thernnal suites, mud 
and steam rooms. 
dormvhouse. co. uk 

• Feversham Arms, 
North Yorkshire 

In the market town of 
Helmsiey, the hotel has 
a heated outdoor pool. 
Temple Spa treatments 
and a two AA rosette 
restaurant. 

fevershamarmshotel. com 

• Seaham Hall, County 
Durham 

Georgian country house 
hotel set on a cliff top 
with an extensive award- 
winning spa, 20-metre 
pool and hydrotherapy 
treatments. 

Drideofbritainhotels. com 


CAN WE TELL YOU ABOUT... 

HOTELS WITH SPAS 


Kings Head 

Cirencester, Gloucestershire 

The Kings Head scrubs up well - 
this historic building (so historic 
it’s got its own Roman mosaic) 
glows with good health after an 
eight-year renovation. Located in 
Cirencester’s busy Market Place, 
you’d never know when tucked 
away in the calm of the spa, in the 
hotel’s impressive vaulted cellars. 

Whether you’re visiting for a 
Mother’s Day treat or a spring 
refresh, its four treatment 
rooms cater to all levels of spa 
enthusiast, from manicures to the 
head-to-toe Pure Luxury 
Indulgence. Lubatti products - 
using fruit, flower and plant 
extracts - add to the pleasure. 

There’s also a steam room and a 
whirlpool, but we recommend 
taking your fluffy robed self off to 
the relaxation room, where 
bouncy air beds, cosy throws and 
cushions and a plentiful supply of 
reading materials make everyday 
life seem far away. 

Afterwards, hole up for a few 
hours in the restaurant and bar. 

• What about the rooms? 

Smart, but not stuffy, each of the 
45 rooms is individually 
decorated. King-sized beds and 


inviting armchairs encourage you 
to switch off (although the rooms 
also have Mac Minis, should you 
have the urge to switch on again). 

• Decadent moment 
Discovering the G and T kits in 
your room: Portobello Gin, Fever 
Tree tonic and olives. Cheers! 

• What else can I do? 

Mooch around Cirencester’s great 
independent shops. Octavia’s will 
charm bookworms, while m.a.d.e. 
sells quirky jewellery and 
homewares - both are on Black 
Jack Street. The countryside is on 
your doorstep, should you fancy 
something more strenuous. 
kinsrshead-hotelco.uk 


© 

DATES FOR 
YOUR DIARY 

This month we’ll he., doing 
things with our mums* 



e 

The Italian job 

Pretend you’re on an 
Italian mini-break at The 
Vinyl Factory, Soho, 
London, which Sacia is 
transforming into a 
pop-up Italian village with 
food, music and activities 
to celebrate 25 years. 

4 March, free entry but 
book first at sacla.co. 
uk/25vears 

Care with a cuppa 

Help Dementia UK raise 
money to fund the 
wonderful work done by 
its Admiral Nurses by 
inviting family and friends 
over for a cup of tea. 

From 1-8 March 
timeforacuppa.org 

Lovely lettering 

Discover how Ditchling, 
Sussex, became known 
as The Village of Type 
when 100 years ago, two 
residents designed a 
typeface for London’s 
transport system 
(pictured above). A 
must-see programme of 
exhibitions and workshops 
for anyone interested in 
typography and design. 
ditchlinqmuseumartcraft. 
org.uk 

* Mothering Sunday is 6 
March but you could get 
together any day this month 
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ADVERTISEMENT PROMOTION 



WIN! A WEEK EXPLORING 
SWEDEN’S WEST COAST 

THIS MONTH’S WINNER WILL TRAVEL ALONG WEST SWEDEN’S SUBLIME 
BOHUSLAN COAST, COURTESY OF INNTRAVEL 


he Bohuslan coastline in West 
Sweden is an eye-pleasing confection 
of bright-blue sea and more than 
8,000 granite islands, many of them 
dotted with traditional red wooden 
fishermen’s cottages. Inland, cocoa-coloured 
cliffs shelter mysterious Bronze Age rock 
carvings, while the ports of Fjallbacka and 
Fiskebackskil are ideal jumping points for a 
number of exciting island-hopping adventures. 

We have teamed up with Inntravel to 
offer one lucky reader and a companion the 
chance to explore this sublime coast by car, 
with opportunities to visit remote islands by 
boat, savour possibly the best seafood in 
Europe, enjoy memorable views, and learn 
about the region’s rich sea-faring past. You 
will stay in two atmospheric waterfront hotels, 
and in the city of Gothenburg. 


You start with three nights in the pretty 
coastal town of Fjallbacka, from where you 
can discover the craggily beautiful Roster 
Islands on foot or by bike, or explore the 
Kosterhavet Marine National Park by sea 
kayak. Leaving Fjallbacka, you drive south 
to reach the bustling harbour of Fiskebackskil 
for the next three nights. Here, you have time 
to relax on golden sands, perhaps, or to 
embark upon a seafood safari with local 
fishermen, before dining on succulent 
seafood at a waterfront restaurant. 

Your final two nights are spent in 
vibrant Gothenburg, where your 2 4 -hour 
City Card entitles you to free use of local 
transport and entry into many museums. 
Discover the city’s thriving cafe culture, 
its historic treasures and its growing 
gastronomic reputation. 


HOW TO ENTER 

The prize is for two people and 
includes flights, car hire, eight 
nights B&B, six dinners and a 
24-hour City Card in Gothenburg. 
Departures from I June to 30 
September. To enter and for more 
info, visit thesimplethings.com/ 
blog/westsweden. Closing date 
15 April. For full T&Cs, see 
icebergpress.co.uk/comprules 



Inntravel 

The Slow Holiday people 
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MARCH 

LIVING 




WE’RE BAKING FOR EASTER (AND OSTARA), VISITING A 
SHOP THAT SELLS BEAUTIFUL BASICS AND MEETING A WOMAN 
WHO MAKES THINGS FROM MAPS 





SIMPLE STYLE 

THE LOAFER 

Words: CLARE GOGERTY 


he loafer is the most egalitarian of 
shoe. It appeals to all and sundry - 
from bankers and lawyers 
swanking about in their Gucci soft 
black leather versions, to you and I slipping 
on a pair of old faithfuls for a trot around 
town. Men, women, old, young, fashion- 
conscious and fashion- oblivious, all wear 
loafers. The sheer range of celebrities seen 
in a pair demonstrates their universality - 
Michael Jackson, Prince Harry, Agyness 
Deyn, Alexa Chung and, erm, Jeremy 
Clarkson, have all worn them to greater 
and lesser effect. 

Which is unsurprising when you consider 
their unique combination of comfort and 
chic. They are sufficiently insouciant to 
sport at the weekend and smart enough to 
wear to a meeting. Their lack of constricting 
laces and tottering heels means that they are 
the shoe of choice when a purposeful stride 
along the pavement is in order. 

They are not, however, the easiest shoes to 
get right. There is a danger of putting on a 
pair and appearing staid - frumpy, even. But 
if you do, a world of effortless chic opens up. 
Wear a pair with cropped trousers and a 
pixie haircut and you will come over all 
gamine, like Jean Seberg in A Bout de Souffle 
selling the New York Herald Tribune to 



Hhe shoe of choice when a 
purposeful stride along the 
pavement is in order” 


Jean-Paul Belmondo. Wear with a 
pencil skirt, white ankle socks and bare 
legs and you will channel a world of 
1950s American preppy chic. 

The origins of this most universal of 
shoe, however, was not Italy or F ranee 
but Norway via North America. A 
Norwegian shoemaker introduced a 
version of the Iroquois moccasin to his 
native fishermen in 1930. A take on 
these was in turn adopted by 
Americans when GH Bass started 
making loafers under the name 
Weejuns’ (after Norwegians’). These 
were worn in great numbers by college 
students in the 1950s, who created the 
'penny loafer’ by inserting a coin into 
the diamond-shaped opening. 

Italian fashion house Gucci went 
further and added a metal strap in the 
shape of a horse’s snaffle bit across the 
front (see Jodie Foster in pair, left), and 
turned the work-a-day loafer into an 
icon of jetset glamour. City boy excess 
and a symbol of luxury. 

Whatever their manifestation, these 
are shoes that are guaranteed to get 
you places, and in effortless comfort, 
whether it’s to a yacht in the Hamptons 
or a cafe on the high street. 0 


THE UPDATE 



TWO 
WITH A 
TWIST 


— 7 i GH Bass Weejun Larson penny loafer | £125 

Hand-stitched uppers, leather soles and a 
place to hide a penny. Iconic, next.co.uk 


Keeler tassel loafer | £175 

You’ve got to love a tassel. 
russellandbromlev.co.uk 


Embrook tassel loafer | £109 

In navy patent leather with gussets for slip-on 
ease, finervlondon.com 
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Our extra collection for -spring is out now - with inspiration from butterflies 
and flowers. Colourful, functional, comfortable and sustainable garments - and 
naturally, nice-looking too. Clothes that accentuate jh^ personality of the wearer, 
and which not only make the world greene^hut more pleasant too. 

-V 


NATURE’S OWN MATERIALS 
“Pistill” tunic in 
modal jersey £79 
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Shop direct 






Welcome to my stores at 65-67 M<)hmouth Street & 32 Marylebone High Street, London 

You can also visit our webshop, call 0800 056 9912 or JwAail order@gudru{isjoden.co.uk. Free shipping, fast delivery and 30 day return policy! 


Stockholm | Est. 1976 





As nice 
as pie 


CELEBRATE THE NEW 
SEASON WITH A LEISURELY 
EASTER LUNCH. THERE’S 
HEARTY FISH PIE, A 
SHOWSTOPPER OF A CAKE 
- AND CRAFT PROJECTS 
FOR A HOMEMADE TOUCH 


Recipes and easter makes: LOUISE GORROD 
Photography: EMMA GUTTERIDGE 


he Easter long weekend comes 
early this year and with it perhaps 
the first chance since Christmas to 
gather your nearest and dearest 
together. Make an occasion of it - set 
up a pretty table, hang bunting, make 
bunny ears and bake a pie. Sadly, there’s no 
shortcut to a classic fish pie - it takes time and 
will inevitably involve every pan in the kitchen - 
but you can make it ahead and enjoy the noises of 
approval when you bring out the steaming, 
golden-topped goods. Just leave a little room for 
cake, and chocolate eggs, of course. » 
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Fish pie with crunchy 
salmon and leek topping 

THIS RICH, CREAMY PIE 
IS UTTERLY DELICIOUS, 
AND CAN BE MADE 
BEFOREHAND 


Serves 6-8 
500ml milk 

y 2 tsp black peppercorns 
2 dried bay leaves 
800g firm white fish fillets, skin and 
bones removed 

250g smoked haddock fillets, skin 

and bones removed 

sea salt and freshly ground 

black pepper 

2tbspoliveoil 

1 onion, diced 

1 large leek, white parts only, 
trimmed, washed and thinly sliced 

2 celery sticks, trimmed, thinly sliced 

3 spring onions, trimmed and 
thickly sliced 

a few knobs of butter, at room 
temperature 

snipped chives and lemon wedges, 
to serve 

For the mashed potato 

6-8 large floury potatoes, peeled, 

cut into large chucks 

1 tsp fine salt 

large knob of butter 

3 tbsp milk 

3tbspcream 

sea salt and ground white pepper 
For the white sauce 
300ml cream 

1 tsp finely chopped flat-leaf parsley 
1 tsp finely chopped dill 
1 tsp finely chopped tarragon 
finely grated zest of 1 lemon 
pinch of freshly grated nutmeg 
20g butter 

sea salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 
For the topping 
Rapeseed or vegetable oil, for 
panfrying 

1 small leek, white part only, 
trimmed, washed and thinly sliced 

2 spring onions, trimmed and 
thinly sliced 

1 tbsp salted capers, rinsed 

3 slices of smoked salmon, chopped 
into small pieces 





MENU 

Fish pie with crunchy salmon 
and leek topping 

Lemon, hazelnut 
and rhubarb cake 


PARTY PROJECTS 


! 
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1 Preheat the oven to 200C/Fan 180C/400F 

2 To make the mashed potato, half-fill a large 
saucepan with cold water and add the 
potatoes and salt. Bring to the boil, then 
reduce the heat to medium and simmer 

for 20 minutes or until the potatoes are 
just cooked through. Drain, add the 
butter, milk, cream and salt and pepper 
to taste, then set aside. 

3 Meanwhile, place the milk, peppercorns 
and bay leaves in a large, wide saucepan, 
bring to simmering point, then simmer over a 
low heat for 5 minutes. Add the fish fillets and 
simmer over a low heat for 10 minutes. Using 


LIVING I GATHERING 


a spoon, skim off any skin that may have 
formed on the milk. Remove the fish with a 
slotted spoon (reserving the milk mixture) 
and transfer to a chopping board. When the 
fish is cool enough to handle, flake into a 
bowl, season with a small pinch of salt and 
pepper and set aside. 

4 Fleat the olive oil in a large heavy-based 
saucepan, add the onion and a pinch of salt 
and cook over a low heat for 5 minutes until 
softened. Add the leek, celery and spring 
onions and cook for 5-6 minutes over a low 
heat or until all the vegetables are softened. 
Transfer the mixture to a 1.5 litre capacity 
baking dish and spread out evenly. Scatter 
the flaked fish over the top. 

5 To make the white sauce, strain the 
reserved milk mixture through a sieve into a 
saucepan, then add the cream, herbs, lemon 
zest, nutmeg and butter and season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Fleat over a low heat, 
stirring until the butter melts, then pour the 
sauce evenly over the fish in the baking dish. 

6 Spoon the mashed potato evenly over the 
pie filling and rough up the surface a little 
with a fork. If preparing in advance, cool 
completely at this stage, double wrap with 
foil and freeze until required. Otherwise, dot 
with a few knobs of butter, then transfer to 
the oven and bake for 45 minutes. 

7 Meanwhile, to make the topping, add a 
splash of vegetable oil into the frying pan and 
over a medium heat fry the leek, spring 
onions, capers and salmon until it starts to 
crisp up. Remove and drain on kitchen paper, 
patting dry to remove excess oil. 

8 Remove the pie from the oven after 
45 minutes and sprinkle over the crispy 
topping, then return to the oven for another 
2-3 minutes. Serve with a scattering of 
chopped chives, lemon wedges on the side 
and seasonal vegetables. »> 


A hearty fish pie is 
one of the greatest 
comfort foods - you’ll 
need to set aside a 
little time to make this 
one but it is worth the 
effort. Serve with 
seasonal buttery 
carrots and purple- 
sprouting broccoli 
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THREE WINES TO GO WITH EASTER LUNCH 


Chateau De Jurque 
Coquillages & Crustaces 
Jurangon 2013, £14 
Match with: Fish pie with crunchy 
sainnon and leek topping. 

Style: A fresh and aromatic white 
wine from South West France with 
notes of white flowers and 
grapefruit. This is easy drinking 
and thirst-quenching, with a long 
finish and a touch of chalky 
minerality. As the name suggests, 
it’s brilliant with seafood and fish. 



Chateau Dereszia Prince 
Tamas Tokaji 2013, £14 
Match with: Lemon, hazelnut 
and rhubarb cake . 

Style: This rich and full 
Flungarian white is from a 
region famous for its sweet 
dessert wines. It boasts some 
of the same honeyed, apricot 
notes as those sticky wines, 
but this has a dry finish and 
good crisp acidity - ideal 
with a citrusy pudding. 



Domaine De Clos 
d'Amour Alcove 
Maury 2011, £15 
Match with: Easter eggs. 
Style: This mahogany- 
coloured, sticky, 
sweet wine has notes 
of sweet spice, 
baked fruit and 
figs. Serve it chilled 
alongside chocolate 
treats for a deliciously 
decadent pairing. » 



Wines recommended by Borough Wines (boroughwines.co.uk ), which works with small and independent producers worldwide to offer 
a unique selection of international wine, spirits and beers, available to buy through its website and eight shops in London and Hastings. 
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Lemon, hazelnut and 
rhubarb cake 

TA DA! A SHOWY 
CENTREPIECE THAT 
STILL SAYS ‘PROUDLY 
HOMEMADE’ 


Serves 8 -10 

115g hazelnuts 

225g white spelt flour 

2 tsp baking powder 

260g unsalted butter, really soft 

4 large free-range eggs 

130g honey (or golden caster sugar) 

130g maple syrup 

finely grated zest of 1 large 

unwaxed lemon 

For the filling and topping 

250g caster sugar 

1 bunch of pink rhubarb (approx 

400g) 

350ml double cream 
2-3 tbsp honey 

fresh flowers to decorate (optional) 



1 Preheat the oven to 180C/Fan 
160C/350F. Grease and flour two 
20cm loose-bottomed sandwich tins. 

2 Start by toasting the hazelnuts in 
the oven for 5-7 minutes; check after 
5 minutes as they can burn easily. 
Once they are starting to change 
colour and release their lovely nutty 
aroma, remove them from the oven 
and leave to cool for a minute or two 
before rubbing off most of the skins. 
Whizz the nuts in a food processor 
into a fine meal. 

3 To make the cake, sift the flour and 
baking powder into a large bowl and 
beat in all the other ingredients using 
an electric hand mixer. Be careful not 


to over mix - you want a light cake. 
Scrape the mixture into your tins and 
level the tops with the back of a 
spoon or a palette knife. Bake for 
25-30 minutes, or until the cakes are 
golden and risen and a skewer 
inserted into the centres comes out 
clean. Remove from the oven and 
leave to cool for 5 minutes before 
carefully taking them out of their tins 
and placing on a cooling rack to cool 
completely. If making ahead of time, 
the sponges can be double-wrapped 
in foil and frozen. Be sure to defrost 
thoroughly before filling. 

4 To make the rhubarb topping, mix 
the caster sugar with 250ml of water 
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in a saucepan and bring to the boil. 
Meanwhile, cut the rhubarb into 
batons of approx 4cm. Add the 
batons to the boiling sugar syrup, 
then immediately remove the pan 
from the heat. Leave the rhubarb 
batons in the syrup as it cools. Use a 
slotted spoon to remove the batons 
from the syrup. Reserve approx half 
for the top of the cake and puree the 
remainder with a hand-held blender, 
adding a splash of water to loosen. 
Chill the poached and pureed 
rhubarb until you’re ready to 
assemble the cake. If making ahead 
of time, the rhubarb can sit covered in 
the fridge for 24 hours. 

5 When you are ready to fill and 
assemble your cake, prepare the 
honey cream filling by lightly 
whipping the cream until very soft 
peaks form. Drizzle in the honey and 
whisk again until incorporated. 

6 If your cakes are very peaked, you 
may wish to trim the tops for a nice 
flat surface to decorate. Carefully 
place one cake on your cake plate, 
spoon over two thirds of the honey 
cream, marbling through 1-2 tbsp of 
the rhubarb puree, and place the 
second cake on top. Spread the 
remaining third of honey cream on 
the top of the second cake, then top 
with the poached rhubarb and a few 
seasonal flowers, if you wish. » 
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Felt bunny ears 

THESE CUTE BUNNY 
EARS ARE A TREAT 
FOR KIDS, WITH NO 
SEWING REQUIRED 


You will need 

white thick felt squares, approx 

25x25cms 

scissors 

a hot glue gun 

plain white headband 

pink blusher 

paintbrush 

1 Fold the felt in half and cut out two 
bunny-shaped ears with flat bottonns. 
Fold each ear in half at the bottom to 
create the three-dimensional shape. 

2 Keeping the felt folded, cut a 2.5cm 
vertical slit through both layers at the 
centre. Repeat with the other ear. 

3 Fleat up the glue gun, and dab a 
spot just above one of the slits, then 
fold again, lining up the slits, so that 
the fronts now stick together. Repeat 
with the other ear. You should now 
have what looks like a bunny ear 
shape with three felt tabs at the 
bottom below the join. Be sure not to 
glue those tabs together. 

4 Open the front flaps and place 
the fold of the ear onto the 
headband. Check to make sure it’s 
just where you want it, then put a dab 
of hot glue on the inside of the 
headband. Fold the back flap up 
onto the glue dot you put on the 
inside of the headband. 

5 Next, you need to secure the front 
tabs. Place a dab of glue onto the 
inside of the felt flap and fold each 
down around the front of the 


Join in with the kids’ 
games - pin the 
tail on the bunny, 
anyone? - and hand 
out brightly-coloured 
eggs as prizes 



headband, securing on the inside, 
over the back flap. 

6 Repeat with the second ear. 
Depending on the thickness of your 
felt, you may need to adjust. If the 
ear is too floppy, fill the ‘ear canal’ 
with a little more hot glue and pinch 
the felt together, front to back. Once 
the glue hardens, the ear bottoms 
will be stiffened. 

7 Your ears can be brought to life 
with some pink blusher. Dab your 
brush into the blusher, and blow 
gently so that there are no clumps. 
Begin brushing gently at the base of 
the ear, and slowly work your way up. 
Taken from onelittleminutebloq.com 
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Dip-dyed 
place-name tags 

SIMPLE, PRETTY 
DIP-DYED TAGS 
MAKE LOVELY 
PLACE-NAME CARDS 


You will need 

watercolour paint in the colour of 
your choice 

a small container, such as an old mug 
or jam jar 

white cardboard luggage tags 

1 Mix up watercolour paint with water 
in a small container. Stir well and 
continue adding paint until you have 
a highly concentrated colour. 

2 Next, dip the tags into the 
watercolour mixture. Then, remove 
from the paint and let the tags air dry 
on a paper towel. If after drying they 
aren’t as flat as you’d like, cover them 
with a napkin and press them with an 
iron set to a low heat. 

3 Write your guests’ names onto the 
tags in your best handwriting. © 
Taken from papernstitchbloq.com 


We’d like to thank: 

Table linen by The Linen Works t helinenworks.co.uk * | Silk flowers by 
Bloom bloom.uk.com | Bunting, decorations and rabbit mask by My 
Little Day en.mvlittledav.fr/ | Ceramic dish (easter egg basket) by 
Reiko Kaneko reikokaneko.co.uk | Benches, stools and enamel mugs 
(used for table decorations) by Keep It Vintage keepitvintaqe.com | 
Apron by Quince Living auincelivinq.co.uk* 

*also available from shop.thesimplethinqs.com 
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“The more you use things, the more 
they become part of you - objects 
should have a bit of life to them” 

Who says successful business has to be about world domination? Not the duo behind homeware store. 
Labour and Wait, who show Frances Ambler the contentment that comes from doingyour own thing, well 


ou may not recognise Rachel Wythe- 
Moran and Simon Watkins, but if you’ve 
ever hankered after an enamel milk pot 
or enjoyed wine served from a school 
glass tumbler, it’s probably a reflection 
of the quiet influence Rachel and 
Simon’s East London store. Labour and Wait, has on 
Britain’s domestic lives. Founded in 2000 - when the 
words 'designer’ and 'celebrity’ were seemingly 
interchangeable (remember Philippe Starck’s sculptural 
but useless lemon juicer? Or Habitat’s director’s chairs 
'designed’ by Ewan McGregor?) - Labour and Wait 
was built simply on the likes of practically sized dustpans, 
hardwearing brooms and teapots that deliver the best 
cup of tea in the world. "When we started,” says Simon, 
"everyone was trying to do everything. Nobody had 
their own integrity.” "Everything was a bit contrived 
and over-designed,” agrees Rachel. 

It’s a common theme, this agreement. How many 
people, after working together for more than 15 years, 
can say - as Simon does - "it’s been quite easy really”? 
Not for these two stories of bitter feuds and hostile 
takeover bids - rather mutual respect and satisfaction 
about what they’ve achieved. Credit goes to the mutual 
friends who introduced them while both were working 
as menswear designers, thinking they’d get on. The 
synchronicity can, Rachel adds, be weird. "We’ll be at a 
trade fair, at opposite ends of a busy stand and we’ll 
both pick up the same thing.” 

They shared a long-held desire to open a shop, as well 
as a frustration with the fashion industry - in Simon’s 
words - "throwing everything away every six months 


and starting again.” That became the impetus for their 
store, one that would encourage you to buy once, and buy 
well. "The more disillusioned we became, the more we 
thought we should take the plunge,” Rachel says. 

"Taking the plunge” is a dramatic phrase in Labour 
and Wait’s world, where every aspect - from packaging 
to blog - has been carefully considered. It’s been like 
this since the beginning. The opening of its first premises 
on Cheshire Street, near Brick Lane, East London, was 
more a paddle than a plunge, as limited opening hours 
meant they "could try out the shop on Saturdays and 
Sundays”, without giving up their day jobs. Even so, 
friends thought they were mad. "They asked us, 

'You’re going to sell buckets and brooms?”’ Simon says. 
"And we said, 'yes, but really nice buckets and brooms! 

The sort you really want, but can’t find anywhere.’” 

Labour and Wait stocks products - including (really 
nice) buckets and brooms - that’ll stand the test of 
time, the sort that have "been made for years and years”. 
Rachel and Simon’s skill is giving them the desirability 
you’d normally associate more with this season’s coat 
than a durable enamel milk pot. 

Early customers got it immediately, even wanting to 
purchase the shop’s light fittings and their staff’s 
robustly chic aprons. At one stage, that milk pot had a 
waitinglist of almost 200. "Fromthe wordgo, we § 

realised other people felt the need for that kind of < 

shop, too,” says Simon. The shop is now in larger n 

premises on nearby Redchurch Street, with > 

concessions in Japan and the prestigious Dover Street 1 

Market stores in New York and London. There’s now 2 

o 

an online shop, rather than an "old school” mail-order » ^ 
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leaflet and cheques in the post. But despite the obvious 
demand, they’ve kept the pace of change deliberately 
gentle. “It’s just the way we are,” admits Rachel. 

Although the duo no longer go to bank meetings 
carrying mood boards, as they did in early days - “it was 
how we were used to working!” laughs Rachel - in 
most respects, they’ve contentedly been faithful to 
their vision. Against 15 years of changing fashions, 
Rachel and Simon’s shared belief in a “simple, honest 
approach to design, where quality and utility are 
intrinsic” has remained constant. 

If that sounds worthy and admirable, but possibly a 
little dull, fear not. Rachel and Simon embrace quirks, 
“the odd things” you might unearth in an old- 
fashioned hardware store. On the shelves at Labour 
and Wait, you’ll find books about 1980s drivers and 
beer bread kits nestled alongside cleaning 
paraphernalia. And even the latter can be humorous. 
Simon recommends their feather duster for the task of 
spring-cleaning, “for the comedy value. It does the job 
and it’s inherently funny! After all,” he adds, “you’re 
talking about inanimate objects - you can’t take it too 
seriously.” Worth remembering as they, in all 
seriousness, discuss their toilet brush set. “I’d wanted 
a wooden toilet brush for years,” says Rachel. “Then 
we combined it with a galvanised bucket,” continues 

"We respect the kind of customer who’ll 
look at that kettle five times before they 
buy it... They’ve given it some thought.” 

Simon. And now, “it’s really, really popular.” And the 
duster, made in Belgium using ostrich feathers, isn’t 
your average model either. 

By focusing on “lifetime purchases, things you really 
love and think about,” Labour and Wait challenges the 
instant, easy gratification promoted by contemporary 
retail. Their name - taken from Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s A Psu/m of Life - underlines that 
difference. They respect the kind of customer who’ll 
“look at that kettle five times before they buy it. 

They’ve given it some thought, decided that’s the one 
they want.” Products are allowed time - if they don’t 
sell first time, they’re sometimes given second and 
third chances, months or perhaps years later - 
satisfied that customers catch on, eventually. They 
favour continuity, answering their personal peeve of 
“buying something great, then when you want to buy 
another, discovering it’s not sold any more!” And, 
despite deliberately ignoring much of retail’s 
prevailing wisdom, the business continues to grow. 

Perhaps that’s also because they really do care about 
what they sell. In the early days, they’d bemuse 
salesmen with their penchant for bypassing the 
bestselling, “horrible and plastic” products in favour of 
“plain, wooden things found tucked away in the back 
of their catalogue”. “We were very picky,” Simon says 



O Rachel and Simon take a 
moment outside their shop 
& Giant dustpan, suitable for 
use with handbrush or broom 
O Bottle brushes, good for 
jars, vases and teapot spouts 
Cl Your finest ostrich 
feather duster 


recalling their first purchases, “we still are.” But, as 
Rachel believes, “The more you use things, the more 
they become part of you.” And that means, “Objects 
should have a bit of life to them.” 

They both love things with great stories, produced 
by “people who are passionate about what they make”. 
While they’re proud to promote items made in Britain, 
such as the Welsh floor rugs - woven in 
Pembrokeshire’s oldest working mill - they feel it’s 
more important to offer the “best in the world”, 
whether that’s American hammers, French linen tea 
towels or Austrian enamelware. This emphasis on 
authenticity and heritage has won them a Japanese 
fan base - “they know their products,” says Simon 
admiringly - significant enough that a standalone 
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<1 Rachel and Simon favour 
stocking “odd little things” such 
as this palmistry leaflet, 
alongside more practical items 
& Classic Bretons find a home 
alongside timeless homewares 
O From Austrian enamel to 
Cornish church candles, inside 
the world of Labour and Wait 


A CLEAN SWEEP 

The Labour and Wait CV 


1959 

1965 

1998 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2006 

2010 

2011 

2015 


Rachel born in Norfolk 
Simon born in Kent 
Rachel and Simon meet 
Labour and Wait founded, and they 
design their first product - a brown 
canvas apron worn by their staff 
Open their first shop, on East London’s 
Cheshire Street. 

More than 200 people on the waiting list 
for their enamel milk pot, following a 
feature in Telegraph Magazine 
Concessions opened at London’s Dover 
Street Market and Japan’s Bshop. Voted 
London’s number one shop by Tinne Out. 
Move to larger premises in a former pub 
on nearby Redchurch Street 
Shortlisted in the Best British Retailer 
section of the British Design Awards 
Labour and Wait go Stateside with a 
concession at Dover Street Market, NYC 


Labour and Wait shop is planned there later this year. 

If there’s one, rare lament from their shopkeeping 
career, it’s that as the business has grown, Rachel and 
Simon get to serve in the shop less. They miss the thrill 
of “people getting excited about stuff that you’ve 
chosen.” But, although less frequently behind the 
counter, their adjacent office means they’re often 
popping in. “Adjusting things,” says Simon. “I’d hate to 
think it wasn’t quite right.” That’s partly why there’s 
not a chain of Labour and Wait stores. “Things get 
diluted, it demands too much compromise. We’re quite 
particular.” They’ve no desire to be one of “all the same 
shops you see everywhere”, their criticism of the 
nearby Spitalfields Market redevelopment. For them, 
selling right triumphs over selling out. 

With the likes of Versus by Versace and J.Crew now 
resident on Redchurch Street, Labour and Wait’s patch 
is shifting, too, and at a pace that sits uncomfortably 
with their ethos. They left Cheshire Street for more 
space but were troubled by changes there, where rent 
hikes pushed out tenants and broke up “a real sense of 
community”. It’s little wonder they support the East 


End Trades Guild, an organisation established to give a 
collective voice to the area’s independents. 

In recent years, they’ve found their products, as well 
as their postcode, copied. The 'utility’ look is itself a 
design trend, adopted with varying degrees of success. 
It’s certainly easier to find nice enamel milk pots now 
than 15 years ago. Although frustrating when other 
retailers track down their specialist suppliers, they 
also recognise the inherent flattery. “In some ways, it 
can be healthy,” believes Rachel. “It makes you 
reassess, keep creating things and keep evolving.” 

It’s this “evolution rather than pushing” that’s 
shaped their business, carefully and steadily. They’re 
proud that, in their own way, they “help shine a light 
on some of the small things.” On a day-to-day basis, 
however, even the realisation of their childhood 
shopkeeper dream can be hard to take in. 

“I have this moment sometimes,” says Simon, 
“Before turning off the light at the end of the day. 
Everything looks really great, and I think Td love 
a shop like that’. And then I realise it is my shop!” © 
labourandwait.co.uk 
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STAPLE FOODS 


NO 1. EGGS 

BAKED, BOILED, POACHED, FRIED OR 
SCRAMBLED, THIS HEALTHY FAVOURITE IS AN 
EVERYDAY TREASURE, AS SURE AS EGGS IS EGGS 


Words: LAURA ROWE Illustrations: VICKI TURNER 


THE HUMBLE HEN’S eggis one of the 
most readily available, cheap and endlessly 
versatile food stuffs around, but did you 
know that it is also one of the most ancient? 
Us humans have been eating all things ovoid 
since the Neolithic period, chomping our 
way through varieties of fowl egg from 
chickens, geese, quail, pheasant, plovers and 
guinea fowl, to ostriches, emu, pelican, 
pigeon and gull (the latter is without a fishy 
taste, apparently, contrary to rumour). 

It’s little wonder, really. The egg is 
nature’s perfectly packaged hand-held, bite- 
size snack. It’s packed with vitamins (A, B, D 
and E) minerals (iodine, phosphorous, 
selenium, zinc and iron) and it’s a 'complete’ 
protein, meaning that it has all of the 


essential amino acids that our bodies need. 

Eggs are also a cook’s friend - delicious in 
sweet or savoury dishes, whole or separated, 
on their own or as a component ingredient 
to bind, set, leaven, thicken, enrich, 
emulsify, glaze or clarify. 

They can be boiled (older eggs are best 
here, as they are easier to peel), scrambled 
with butter (slow and low), poached (whisk 
the water to create a vortex before you crack 
in a fresh egg) or fried (butter and oil are 
good but bacon fat is better). They can also 
be baked (see page 43), or 'shirred’, as the 
Americans call it, with cream and topped 
with cheese and breadcrumbs. 

Whatever you do to them, they are 
best approached at room temperature. 


particularly in baking. You can check just 
how fresh they are, too, by placing them 
carefully in a glass of water. If they sink to 
the bottom they are good to go, while a 
floater can be discarded, that is unless 
you’re in China. Thousand-year- eggs are a 
delicacy here. Preserved in a combination 
of salt, lime and ashes, the egg is left for 
45 to 100 days, whereupon the white turns 
yellow, firm and raw, presumably eaten with 
noses firmly pinched thanks to the strong 
smell of ammonia. 

That’s far from the most unusual way to 
eat eggs, though. Head to South East Asia, 
specifically the Philippines or Vietnam, and 
you might stumble across abalut - a boiled, 
fertilised 17-20 day-old duck egg. © 
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LIVING STAPLE FOODS 




US consumes 251 
eggs/capita per year 
(highest it*s been 
for 7 years) 


UK consumes ISS 
eggs/capita per year 
31 million a day) 


Stale egg 
floats 
lip top 

(good for 
nothing} 


Fresh egg at 
the bottom 

fgood* for 
poached &gg$, 
cakes and 
soijfftes} 


Egg in the 
middle 

(good for 
meringues^ 
fiord“boj/ed 
eggs end 
mocerrons) 


Extracted from Taste: 
The Infographic Book 
of Food by Laura Rowe, 
illustrated by Vicki 


Turner (Aurum Press) 
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Enjoy the arrival 
of spring by baking 
hot cross buns, 
venturing back out to 
the allotment and 



cooking with 
winter-hardy herbs 


SEED TO STOVE 

THIS MONTH ON HER PLOT, LIA LEENDERTZ 
MARKS THE SPRING EQUINOX AND 
CELEBRATES THE FESTIVAL OF OSTARA. 
HOW BETTER THAN DISHING UP LAMB WITH 
HERBS AND BAKING HOT CROSS BUNS 

Photography: KIRSTIE YOUNG 
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LIVING I SEED TO STOVE 



There are eight ancient agricultural festivals that told our 
farming ancestors when it was time to sow, reap, stop and 
take stock. To mark the turning of the year, Lia is looking 
at her plot, eating food connected to each festival or 
season, and carrying out a small act of celebration. 
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OSTARA 

Ostara is the pagan festival marking the 
Spring Equinox on 21 March, when day and 
night are equal. If you think the word looks 
familiar, you are right. The word Easter may 
originate with a Germanic goddess of the 
dawn and of spring, known as Eostre, and 
Ostara - a creation of modern Pagans - is 
taken from the same. The celebration draws 
on ancient pagan practices that took place 
at this time of year to celebrate renewal, and 
which were later taken up as Easter rituals. 
The painting and giving of eggs as gifts 
predates Christianity, as does the Easter 
bunny with its association with fertility (no 
smirking at the back...). This is one time of 
year when Christian and pagan festivals rub 
along very happily together. 

Last month at Imbolc, I revelled in the 
slow returning of the light, but now we have 
as much daytime as night-time, and spring 
feels irresistible. This is the start of the 
gardeningyear, and I want to mark it. 


Food to eat at Ostara 

Clearly, eggs must be eaten now, and not 
just chocolate ones. Not only are they 
symbolic of the reawakening of life on the 
plot and all around it, but hens are 
starting to lay in greater numbers as the 
weather brightens and warms. It is still 
early for any produce and we are deeply 
into the ‘hungry gap’ - that spell between 
the winter stores running out and the 
readiness of the new season’s crops - but 
the heroes of this tricky spell are the 
perennial greens such as sorrel. It springs 
up early in the year whatever the weather, 
and happens to be lovely in egg dishes, 
too. There are a few vegetables kicking 
around my stores and coming on the plot; 
early radishes and stored cabbage and 
onions, and the winter-hardy annual 
herbs such as parsley and coriander. 

And it would be churlish to not round 
off my little celebration with a few hot 
cross buns. 
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As the weather warms, 
blow away the winter 
cobwebs with a 
nourishing lunch on a 
sunny spring day 


Eggs en cocotte 
with sorrel 


Sharp and lemony sorrel is 
plentiful now, and it is wonderful 
in egg dishes 


Serves 2 

butter, for greasing 

75g creme fraTche 

4 sorrel leaves, washed and finely 

sliced across 

2 large eggs 

salt and pepper 



1 Preheat the oven to 180C/Fan 
160/350F. 

2 Lightly butter four ramekins, then 
put a spoonful of creme fraiche in the 
bottom of each, with a pinch of salt 
and pepper and the sorrel, making a 
‘nest’ to hold the egg. 

3 Crack an egg into each ramekin, 
then place another spoonful of creme 
fraiche in, and add another sprinkling 
of salt and pepper. 

4 Place the ramekins into a deep 
baking dish and pour in enough 
boiling water to come about half way 
up their sides. Bake for about 15 mins. 

5 Serve with toasted soldiers 
for dipping. » 
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4 tbsp extra virgin olive oil 
2 tbsp finely chopped parsley 
700g lamb, cut into chunks 
10-20 bay leaves 

1 The day before you want to cook 
the souviaki, pound together the salt 
and garlic in a pestle and mortar and 
then add the zest and juice of one 
lemon, the oil and the parsley, and 
the lamb. Mix all well together and 
chill overnight. Soak some wooden 
skewers in water at the same time. 

2 When you are ready to cook, 
cut the lemons into eight chunks 
each and then push the meat, 
lemon chunks and bay leaves onto 
the skewers. 

3 Cook on a barbecue over foil, 
or under a hot grill, turning 
occasionally, until the meat is 
brown and caramelised. 


* In Greece, this would be spit roasted. I am 
not about to roast a whole lamb over my little 
allotment fire, but these little Greek-style 
souviaki are a very fine alternative. 




Lamb, lemon and 
bay souviaki 


Easter is the biggest celebration 
of the year in Greece. Often lamb 
is the dish of choice* 


Serves 4 

1 tbsp sea salt 

2 garlic cloves 

3 lemons 


Perfectly portable, 
skewers of succulent 
lamb slowly caramelise 
on a hot barbecue 
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An easy and fast accompaniment 
to the lamb souviaki 

a small chunk of a red cabbage 
(about Vb of a whole) 

10 radishes 
1 red onion 

4 tbsp red wine vinegar 
4 tbsp extra virgin olive oil 
salt and pepper 

1 Finely slice the vegetables by hand 
or in a food processor, then pour on 
the vinegar and stir until the 
vegetables are well coated. 

2 Chill for several hours or overnight. 

3 Pour on the olive oil, season with 
the salt and pepper and mix well. 



Savoury herb yoghurt 
with parsley 


Dunk your lamb and veg in this 
smooth, simple dip 

6 tbsp Greek yoghurt 
2 tbsp finely chopped parsley 
salt and pepper 

1 Mix all together just before serving. >> 
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LIALEENDERTZ 

, js a freelance gardening writer 
^And the author of several books, 
'-inaluding My Tiny Veg Plot and 
. My Coo! Allotment. Her first 
cookery book, Petal, Leaf, Seed: 
Cooking with the Garden’s 
' Treasures is out on 28 April. 
M^gen(^ertz.corn 


The addition of wholemeal flour 
makes these hot cross buns 
wholesome and nutty 

Makes 12 buns 
250g strong white flour 
200g strong wholemeal flour 
1 tsp salt 

3 tsp mixed spice 
1 tsp cinnamon 

4 tsp easy bake yeast 
50g golden caster sugar 
llOg currants 

50g candied peel 
50g butter, room temperature 
150ml hand-hot milk 
75ml hand-hot water 


LIVING SEED TO STOVE 


wholemeal hot cross 
buns with whipped 
honey lemon butter 


1 egg, beaten 

FOR THE CROSSES 

75g plain flour 
5 tbsp water 

FOR THE GLAZE 

3 tbsp apricot jam 

1 Sieve the flours, salt, mixed spice 
and cinnamon into a bowl and add 
the yeast, sugar, currants and peel. 

2 Give it a quick stir, then make a well 
in the centre and drop in the butter, 
followed by the warmed milk and 
water, and the egg. Mix well with a 
wooden spoon and then go in with 
your hands and knead, adding a little 
more milk if the mix feels too dry. 

3 Cover the bowl with cling film and 
leave in a warm place to rise for 
around two hours, or until it has 
doubled in size. 

4 Turn it out onto a floured surface 
and knead it briefly again, then divide 


it into 12 pieces. Roll each into a bun 
shape in your hands and place onto a 
baking tray lined with baking 
parchment, leaving space for each to 
rise. Cover with a tea towel and leave 
to rise for a further 45 mins or so, until 
doubled again. 

5 Heat the oven to 220C/Fan 
200/425F while you make the 
crosses. Mix the flour and the water 
to a thick paste, spoon into a piping 
bag and pipe on the crosses. Bake for 
around 15 mins. 

6 Meanwhile, heat the apricot jam in a 
small pan and then sieve it to remove 
pieces of fruit. Remove the buns from 
the oven, place on a wire cooling 
rack, and paint immediately with the 
glaze. Allow to cool a little before 

Lemony butter adds 

eating, or cool completely and split decadence to homely 

and toast. hot cross buns 


whipped honey 
lemon butter 


Smother your hot cross buns with 
this for a true taste of Ostara 

llOg butter 
4 tbsp honey 
zest of 1 lemon 

1 Chop the butter into cubes and 
drop it into a bowl of lukewarm water, 
then leave it for at least five mins, 
until really soft. Drain off the water 
and tip the butter, honey and zest 
into a large bowl. 

2 Use a wooden spoon to beat until 
all is combined and the butter is 
creamy. Use straight away or put 
into a ramekin and chill. O 
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Make Every Day a Dog Happy Day 


We believe that dogs deserve the very best in life, whether it’s long walks, 
chasing sticks or baked-to-perfection food. We’ve made a lifelong promise 
to keep dogs happy with deliciously oven-baked food. Even the fussiest 
dogs prefer the crunchy taste and texture of our food, and because it’s 
slow-baked. It’s easier to digest and gentler on sensitive tummies. 

Save 35% on your first order 

Simply order online and quote code STi6 
www.laughingdogfood.com Tel: 0800 o 98 8057 

Visit us at Crufts 10th - 13th March (stand 5-66) 




EVERYONE HAS A WISHLIST DOG OR A BREED THEY’VE ALWAYS BEEN A BIT 
PARTIAL TO. PRINTMAKER DEBBIE KENDALL CAPTURES THE SPIRIT OF SOME 
OF THE MOST POPULAR IN HER AFFECTIONATE DESIGNS 
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LIVING I PETS 



THE ENLIGHTENED HOUND 

A printmaker whose work is inspired by dogs, 
Debbie Kendall’s 'dog tag’ series depicts the 
quirky history of different breeds. She was moved 
by the plight of dogs in rescue centres and shelters: 

“I imagined each might be wearing a dog tag 
that helped prospective owners find out more 
about the dog, in the hope that they’d be given a 
forever home.” As the owner of Figo, a seven- 
year- old Portuguese Water Dog, she understands 
the unique connection we have with our dogs and 
uses hand lettering to interpret and narrate it. 

Her deliberately idiosyncratic and wonky 
lettering is combined with illustration and 
decorative elements often found in 19th-century 
ephemera. "I love the physicality of printmaking 
- the sticky, messy inks, the sharp gouges for 
lino -cutting, the hiss of the brayer as it rolls out 
the ink, the mechanical clanking of the press 
and the thrill of pulling the paper from the 
inked plate to reveal the image.” » 
theenlisrhtenedhound.com 
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DOGS ARE GOOD FOR YOU 

We don’t need a scientist to 
tell us that mutts improve our 
wellbeing. But they do anyway. 

In countless studies and 
reports, the message is the 
same: daily walks of 30 minutes 
reduce risks of heart attack, 
stroke, type 2 diabetes and 
cancer: just stroking them 
lowers blood pressure and 
heart rate. Seratonin levels go 
up, stress hormones go down 
and our body releases oxytocin, 
the ‘happiness’ hormone. 

Of course, getting a dog just 
because it’s good for you 
would be as a wrong as buying 
one that matches your handbag. 
You get back what you put in 
- it’s having a relationship with 
your pet that brings rewards. 

Find more on things to 
consider when getting a dog 
on our blog at thesimplethings. 
com/choosinqadoq 
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DOGS ON TELLY 



Crufts, one of the world’s 
biggest and most prestigious 
dog shows, takes place at 
Birmingham NEC from 10-13 
March f crufts.ora.uk y You can 
buy tickets to go along and 
see some of the 21,500 dogs 
that will compete for Best in 
Show, or you can settle down 
on the sofa (possibly with 
your dog) and watch Clare 
Balding at her doggy-loving 
best, trying to do serious 
interviews while holding a 
puppy on her lap. The winner 
is judged at 8.30pm on the 
Sunday, live on Channel 4. 

Put your money on a cocker 
spaniel, as that breed has 
won seven times previously. 


As well as the breeds here, The Enlightened Hound 
sells tag prints of the Beagle, Border Collie, Border 
Terrier, Cocker Spaniel, French Bulldog, German 
Shepherd, Golden Retriever, Greyhound, Poodle, 
Portuguese Water Dog, Pug, Staffordshire Bull 
Terrier and West Highland White Terrier. Debbie will 
be creating more later this year. Handmade prints 
(30cm square) from £40 unframed (plus p&p). Q 
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LOWER 

saturated 

fat* 


Available from 

Waitrose, 

Sainsbury’s, 

Ocado 

and independent 
k stockists. 


BRIIISH COLD PRESSED 

toed for roostmgi /f K 
Mlr^try^fig, baling ^ 
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With Mellow Yellow, we take every care to 
bring you the very best, so you can 
enjoy cooking delicious meals 
with our great tasting oil 

It’s really healthy and 
brilliant for every kind of 
cooking. Oh, and it makes 
the best roast potatoes! 




How will you 
use your Mellow 


Yellow go 




www.farrington-oils.co.uk 


‘Typical saturated fal vabes per 1000; Cold pressed rspeseed oil 7g, sunflower oil llg, dive oil 14g, coconut oil 9l0 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO HEAD TO THE 
SHOPS TO BUY CHILDHOOD BISCUITS 
- KATE DORAN RECREATES CUSTARD 
CREAMS, JAFFA CAKES AND FIG ROLLS 
IN HER OWN KITCHEN 


HOMEMADE 

MEMORIES 


homemade memories, not packaged, 
professional ones: food for real people, cooking 
in regular kitchens, that can he perfectly 
delicious without being, well, perfect. 


WHEN I STARTED myblog. The Little Loaf 
Cthelittleloaf.com) , I wanted to recreate the 
classic recipes of my childhood - crumbles 
and custards, cakes and ice cream - and make 
homemade versions of shop-bought treats. 

I experimented with familiar biscuit brands, 
chocolates and sweets. The result was 



Lemon and 
thyme creams 

The addition of thyme* makes this a 
less-than-traditional take on a 
classic custard cream, but the end 
result has just the right balance of 
sweetness and perfume 


Makes about 15 sandwich biscuits 
For the biscuits 

140g plain white flour, plus extra 

for dusting 

50g icing sugar 

pinch of salt 

lOOg cold butter, cubed 

finely grated zest of 1 lemon 

2 tsp fresh thyme leaves, 

finely chopped 

1 egg yolk 

For the lemon buttercream 
75g butter, softened 
175g icing sugar, sifted 
finely grated zest of 1 lemon 
1 tbsp lemon juice 


1 Preheat the oven to 170C/Fan 
150/335F. Line two baking trays with 
baking parchment. 

2 Sift together the flour, icing sugar 
and salt into a large bowl. Using your 
fingertips, lightly rub in the butter until 
the mixture resembles breadcrumbs. 

3 Add the lemon zest, thyme and egg 
yolkand mix until a ball of dough 
forms, being careful not to overwork 
the dough or it will become tough. 

4 Transfer the dough to a lightly 
floured work surface and roll it out to a 
thickness of 4-5mm. Use a 6cm fluted 
biscuit cutter to cut out circles - you 
should have enough dough to make 
about 30 biscuits. 

5 Carefully transfer the biscuits to 
the prepared baking trays and 
bake for 10-12 mins, until lightly 
golden at the edges. 

6 Re move from the oven and leave 
to cool on the trays for 5 mins. 


then transfer to a wire rack to 
cool completely. 

7 To make the buttercream, beat 
the butter for 1 minute. Add the icing 
sugar, lemon zest and juice and 
cream together until light and fluffy, 
starting slowly so that the icing sugar 
doesn’t billow up. If the mixture 
seems too dry, add more lemon 
juice, a few drops at a time. 

8 Sandwich the cooled biscuits 
together with the buttercream, 
pressing them together gently to 
avoid breaking. If you prefer a neater 
finish, use a piping bag. The filled 
biscuits will keep in an airtight 
container for 2-3 days. 



* You could also use lavender or rosemar^u vlace of the thyn 
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Jaffa orange cakes 

The sponge base is inspired 
by those irresistible French 
teacakes, financiers, but it’s the 
zingy orange middle that really 
sets this recipe apart 


Makes 12 cakes 

For the orange jelly 

60g caster sugar 

peel from 1 large orange 

3 sheets platinum-grade fine 

leaf gelatine 

100ml orangejuice (from 
about 2 large oranges) 

For the cakes 

40g browned butter*, cooled 
60g icing sugar 
20g plain white flour 
40g ground almonds 
14 tsp finely grated orange zest 
2 egg whites, lightly beaten 
pinch of salt 
To finish 

120g dark chocolate, chopped 

1 To make the jelly, combine the sugar 
and orange peel with 120ml water in a 
small saucepan. Bring to the boil then 
simmer for 10-15 mins until the liquid 
has reduced by about half. 

2 Meanwhile, line an 18cm square tin 
with cling film. Place the gelatine 
sheets in a bowl of cold water and 
soak for 5 mins. 

3 Remove the syrup from the heat and 
strain into a measuring jug. Squeeze as 
much water as possible out of the 
gelatine leaves, then stir them into the 
warm syrup until dissolved. Stir in the 
orange juice before straining into the 
lined tin. Chill for 2 hours, or until firm. 

4 To make the cakes, measure out 30ml 
of the browned butter and set aside. 
Use the remaining browned butter to 
grease a 12-hole muffin tin. Preheat 



the oven to 190/Fan 170/375F. 

5 Sift the icing sugar and flour into a 
bowl, then whisk in the ground almonds 
and orange zest. Add the egg whites, 
salt and the cooled brown butter and 
whisk to a thick batter. 

6 Divide the batter between the muffin 
tin holes and bake for 9-12 mins until the 
cakes are lightly golden and firm to the 
touch. Remove from the oven and leave 
to cool in the tin completely. 

7 When the jelly has set, use a 4cm 


cutter to cut out discs from the layer of 
jelly. Carefully place one disc on top of 
each cooled cake. 

8 To finish the cakes, melt the chocolate 
in a heat-proof bowl suspended over a 
pan of barely simmering water (or melt 
in the microwave) and leave to cool for 
10-15 mins. Carefully spoon 1-2 tsp of 
melted chocolate over the top of each 
jelly disc, coating the top of each cake. 
Leave to cool completely. The cakes will 
keep in an airtight container for 2 days. » 


* To make browned butter, use a pan with a light- coloured bottom to keep track of the colour, and melt butter on a 

medium heat, cooking a little past melting point until it starts to brown and release a nutty aroma 55 



Almond, honey and 
cinnamon fig rolls 

The tip for steaming the still-warm 
rolls in an airtight container after 
baking comes from pastry chef 
Stella Parks’ Brave Tart blog 
(bravetart.com ). and it keeps 
them wonderfully soft 


Makes about 24 rolls 
For the pastry 
125g butter, softened 
75g light muscovado sugar 
1 egg yolk 

seeds of V 2 vanilla pod 

75g plain white flour, plus extra 

for dusting 

75g wholemeal flour 

50g ground almonds 

pinch of ground cinnamon 

pinch of salt 

For the filling 

220g soft dried figs, any hard 
stalks removed 

V 2 small eating apple, skin on, grated 


1 heaped tbsp honey 

1 tsp finely grated orange zest 

2 tsp orange juice 

pinch of ground cinnamon 
pinch of salt 

1 To make the pastry, cream together 
the butter and sugar in a large bowl, or 
stand mixer fitted with the paddle 
attachment, until pale. Beat in the egg 
yolk. Add the vanilla, flours, ground 
almonds, cinnamon and salt and 
gently mix to form a soft ball of dough. 
Flatten into a disc, wrap in cling film 
and chill forl5 mins. 

2 In a food processor, blitz the 
figs, apple, honey, orange zest and 
juice, cinnamon and salt to form a 
sticky paste. 

3 Preheat the oven to 170C/Fan 
150C/335F. Line two baking trays 
with baking parchment. Remove the 
chilled dough from the fridge, place 
between two pieces of cling film and 
roll out to a large rectangle about 
3mm thick. The dough will be quite 
fragile and sticky. 


4 Cut the dough lengthways into three 
long strips. Spoon or pipe a third of the 
fig mixture down the centre of one strip 
and use a palette knife to help you 
gently fold one side on top, followed by 
the other, to create a long, enclosed 
tube. Press the edges of the pastry 
together to seal, then repeat with the 
remaining two strips. 

5 Use a sharp knife to cut each length of 
pastry into 5cm-wide rolls, then place 
each one, seam-side down, onto the 
prepared trays. 

6 Bake for 20 mins or until lightly golden 
and slightly puffed. Then carefully 
transfer to a plastic container with a lid 
to cool completely. This steaming gives 
them their characteristic cake-like 
texture. The rolls will keep in an airtight 
container for 3-4 days. 


Recipes from Homemade Memories by 
Kate Doran. Photography by 
Helen Cathcart (Orion Books) 
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Biscuit buys 

Celebrate the joy of biscuits with these non- edible goodies, from cool tins to quirky tea towels 


Dolci jar, £98 

anthropoloqie.com 


Custard cream cushion, £32 

nikkimcwilliams.com 


Spot biscuit tin, £16 

shop.thesimplethinqs.com 


Peru biscuit tin, £9.50 

marksandspencer.com 


Owi biscuit barrei, £25 

uniqueandunitv.co.uk 


Tunnock’s caramei wrapper tea towei, 
£8.50 amara.com 


Dickins & Jones biscuit jar, £28 

houseoffraser.co.uk 


Biscuit piate, £15 

productofvourenvironment.co.uk 


Eiiiot storage jar, £30 

habitat.co.uk 
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^MAPPING FOR 
VICTORY 


SARA JANE MURRAY RUNS 
HOME FRONT VINTAGE, A 
BUSINESS THAT REPURPOSES 
WORLD WAR II ESCAPE MAPS 


Words: FRANCES AMBLER 


You should surround yourself with things that speak 
to you. I’ve always been an avid vintage collector. My 
husband used to joke that he couldn’t see Newsnight 
because of all the enamel in the way! I worked in 
palliative care for people who were terminally ill, 
and began selling vintage in my spare time. At one 
fair, I found a beautiful piece of silk printed with a 
map - neither the seller nor I knew what it was. After 
investigating, I realised it was an 'escape and evade’ map: 
maps issued to pilots and the Special Forces in World 
War II and into the Cold War, hidden about their person 
in case they needed to escape from behind enemy lines. 

My business grew out of having a story to tell. These 
maps have incredible stories - they’d be hidden in boot 
heels or in place of the lead of a pencil so the enemy 
wouldn’t discover them - and I wanted to tell people 
about them. I was offered the chance to buy three boxes 
of them and had to do it - 1 couldn’t bear the thought of 
them being lost or destroyed. For me, small businesses 
are all about telling stories. 

Passion makes things happen. I don’t have an art or 
crafts background at all. I got a sewing machine for 
my birthday and taught myself to sew so I could start 
making with the maps. It started with cushion covers 
and the collection has grown from there. I like to sit and 
spend some time with each map before deciding what 
to do with them. It’s very intuitive. I only make things 
from damaged maps - if they’re intact. I’ll keep them for 
myself or sell them to a collector. 

My business has made me rethink home. Most times 
you look at a map, it’s to get excited about going 
somewhere. These maps are different - they helped 
these pilots get home. I’d been running Home Front 






Vintage for two years in evenings and weekends, when 
my husband and I began talking about doing things 
differently. The maps were part of that. We’d been living 
in the south but came up to North Yorkshire on a trip 
away - we bought our house that same weekend. We 
now live in the middle of nowhere and I work on Home 
Front Vintage full time. We’ve found our home. 

Amazing objects get people talking. If people have 
something that they love, they’ll tell other people about 
it. Sharing these stories is about putting a marker in the 
sand so we remember what happened. A 93-year- old, 
who had served during World War II, contacted me. 
He’d used a map when he’d bailed out of a plane in the 
war and asked me to find a version of it - we’re now 
email pen pals. Another customer sent me a photo of 
a sunsuit her grandmother handmade from the maps, 
when materials were scarce post war. 


'll Sara Jane’s life 
changed with the 
discovery of a silk 
‘escape and evade’ map 
at a vintage fair - it led to 
her business, which 
remakes the maps into 
accessories like these 
covered notepads 
d Home Front Vintage’s 
cushion and lamp shade 
- Sara Jane judges the 
success of the pieces by 
customer feedback: 
“Their reaction to the 
pieces is how I know I’m 
doing something right.’’ 
9 Sara Jane walking her 
dogs close to her North 
Yorkshire home. 

O and A scarf and 

bow-tie from the 
collection 


Keep what’s authentic close to you. The business was 
set up through love and if I start thinking about it just as 
a way of making money. I’ll lose its core. People buy from 
me because they believe in what I’m doing. It’s about 
working out what the business really is about for you 
and your customers and keeping that close. 


BEYOND THE NINE-TO-FIVE 
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Meeting people is the best way to get feedback on 
your products. I’ve won small business awards, and get 
lovely messages when people have received their orders, 
but I especially love the reaction I get at craft fairs and 
the like. The feedback is instant. 

It’s the little things that make a big difference. For a 

tiny business like Home Front Vintage, it’s little extras 
that help people connect with what you are doing. Every 
order goes out with information on the history of the 
maps, and I also add a little lavender bag. 

Live life as you want to now. I’ve enough maps to keep 
doing the business for another year. After that, I don’t 
know. I’m so glad I took the leap of faith and had a go 
at this. I’ll have had five years of doing something 
different. It’s been amazing to learn new skills and meet 
brilliant people. Hearing the stories of the maps, 

I appreciate what people gave up in World War II so 
we can live our lives as we do now. And making the 
most of that privilege is what I’ve done. O 
homefrontvintai^e. co.uk 


LIVING LIFE SKILLS 


Mountain biking 


A 60-SECOND INSIGHT INTO A 


NEW PERSONAL CHALLENGE 


By LISA SYKES 

THERE ARE MANY, MANY REASONS to love 
mountain biking. But here are just three: I. You don’t 
need any mountains. 2. There’s no traffic. 3. It’s faster 
than walking so you see more of the countryside. 

Cycling is one of those sports that everyone thinks they 
can do - we can all ride a bike, right? But mountain 
biking is something else - it’s just you against the 
terrain. And there’s immense satisfaction to be had in 
reaching the top of a tough climb, panting with exertion, 
and deep joy in freewheeling down a long grassy slope. 
Try negotiating a twisty, turny single track through a 
sweet-smelling pine forest or tackling a hair-raising 
descent among boulders before splashing through a a 
stream or splattering yourself with mud on a puddle- 
strewn bridleway. Britain is one of the most geologically 
diverse lands in the world and mountain biking lets you 
experience some of it in an afternoon. How cool is that? 

Yes, you’ll see pictures and video of young people 
leaping with their bikes off rocks, riding on their back 
wheels and getting some air over jumps. But you don’t 
have to do any of this. Trail centres are a good place to 
build confidence as they offer a range of options, from 
fiat family rides to expert technical trails, and often 
they run skills courses, too, some for women only. Many 
are on open-access Forestry Commission land (forestry. 
gov.uk) in England and Scotland, while Wales has 
several established trail centres ( mbwales.com) . 

Then the only thing to do is get out there. We can 
all ride a bike, right? 


LEARN SOMETHING NEW 
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Mornflake Special / 

Organic Oats, 


celebrating our 
floral exhibit at 
RHS Chelsea 
Flower Show 


You can follow the progress 
of our garden on 

f /momfiake 

@MornflakeCereal 
H Mornftake 


Available from — 
Waitrose MORRISONS 


Sainsbury's 

D © 

Booths ocodo 


& online 

at momftake.com 
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CHOCOLATE AND COLA CAKE 



Moist and rich, but in no way 
sickly, this chocolate and cola cake could 
be just the thing to bake for Easter 


Serves 8 

2 large eggs, beaten 

250ml milk 

125ml sunflower oil 

1 tsp vanilla paste 

250ml flat cola 

225g plain flour 

250g caster sugar 

85g cocoa powder 

V /2 tsp baking powder 

V /2 tsp bicarbonate of soda 

a pinch of salt 

cola bottle sweets, to decorate 
(optional) 

CHOCOLATE BUTTERCREAM 

150g soft butter 

250g icing sugar 

150g dark chocolate (60-70% 

cocoa solids), melted and cooled 

a splash of milk, if needed 


1 Preheat the oven to 180C/ 

Fan 160/350F. 

2 Whisk together the eggs, milk, 
oil, vanilla and cola in a large jug. 
Sift in the dry ingredients and 
whisk to combine. 

3 Divide the mixture between the 
prepared cake tins and bake in the 
preheated oven for 25-30 mins, or 
until an inserted skewer comes out 
clean. Leave the cakes to cool in 
their tins on a wire rack for 10 
mins, before turning out and 
leaving to cool completely. 

4 To make the buttercream, whisk 
the butter for a few seconds until 
creamy, before sifting in half of the 
icing sugar and whisking again 
until everything is combined. Add 
the chocolate and whisk through 
before sifting in the remaining 
icing sugar. Whisk for a few mins. 


EQUIPMENT 


adding a splash of milk to slightly 



slacken the mixture if you need to. 
5 Sandwich the cakes together 
with just under half of the 
buttercream and spread the 
remaining buttercream on the top 
and sides of the cake. Scatter over 
a handful or so of cola bottles to 
decorate and serve. ® 


2 X 20cm cake tins, greased and 
lined with baking parchment 


Recipe from Deliciously 
Chocolatey by Victoria Glass. 
Photography by Dan Jones 
(Ryland Peters & Small) 
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WE ASKED ACTOR HAYLEY DOHERTY TO 
DESCRIBE HER DAY IN CUPPAS 



HAYLEY DOHERTY 

Hayley is an actor who lives 
on a narrowboat. She loves 
exploring the UK waterways 
as she moves from 



Good morning! Where you are waking up? 

I live on a 50 -foot narrowboat. I’m an actor and, at 
the moment, I’m taking my boat from London to 
Nottingham as I’m rehearsing for a play there. 

I need to make the most of the daylight, so I’m up 
by Sam with a cuppa, planning my route. 

What do you enjoy about iife on a narrowboat? 
I have a real sense of freedom and of being close 
to nature. I love sitting on the deck watching 
the world go by. With a top speed of 4mph, you 
can’t help slowing down. 

With a simiiariy ieisureiy breakfast to match? 

I either have muesli or a vegan fry-up. Usually 
washed down with a ginger tea. 

Do you have a daiiy routine? 

My work means I have no routine at all - 1 could 
be up early rehearsing or filming, or pottering 
around at home. I do some work between acting 
jobs, transcribing the diaries of an actor who 
kept journals from 1940 to 2012. 


How do you switch off with a cuppa? 

I mostly drink fruity tea, but sometimes have an 
English Breakfast with rice milk. As soon as 
spring arrives, I sit out on my front deck to eat and 
drink as often as possible. Seeing the ducks float 
by helps to keep me relaxed and in the present. 
Has tea ever heiped you cope in a crisis? 

Strong tea has definitely helped me through 
some excruciatingly boring afternoons when 
I used to do temp work in offices. 

Do you have a preferred mug? 

I’ve a collection of vintage china, but my favourite 
is a tiny, delicate green cup I found in a box of 
crockery being thrown away by a cafe. 

What about tea-drinking companions? 

There’s a great community on the water, so 
impromptu cuppas happen regularly. 

Does tea and iife on the water ever not mix? 

I once spilt my tea all over my waterways map 
as I was going through a lock on a long trip! Q 
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MARCH 


ESCAPE 


LOSE YOURSELF AMONG BUTTERFLIES AND HOTHOUSE FLOWERS 
PULL ON YOUR COWBOY BOOTS TO HANG OUT IN AUSTIN, TEXAS 
AND DISCOVER A SIMPLER TIME AT A WELSH COTTAGE . . 






SEE, DO, STAY, LOVE THE UK 


Tv 

Cn^tmx£y 

Words and photographs by: LAURA PASH BY 


GO & STAY 

It was dark when we arrived at our cottage in the silent, 
pitch-black dark of the countryside. Tumbling out of the 
car, we were guided by the glow of a window and when 
we opened the door of Bryn Eglur, we stepped not in, but 
back. Back, to a simpler, quieter time. To lime-washed 
walls and elegant wooden furniture, to blankets and 
Welsh cakes, to a parlour warmed by a fire. 

Inside Bryn Eglur cottage, past and present are easy 
companions and tradition and comfort co-exist in 
harmony - fresh flowers from the garden on the table, a 
cherry-red Rayburn and blankets to match, wooden stick- 
backed chairs made by the owner Dorian Bowen. 

Waking there on our first morning - the children in 
the traditional wooden box bed, us under a jumble of 
soft, white linen - the dawn light glowed outside. The 
boys and I tiptoed out into the dewy garden to watch 
the sun come up over the adjacent field. 

I fell head-over-heels for the house, not least its 
utterly perfect light, which streams through each 
window. As I sat at the kitchen table, coffee in hand, 
listening to the children’s voices echo across the lawn, 
I felt more peaceful than I have for far too long. 





Our new series comes from online UK travel guide 
This is Your Kingdom, whose handpicked 
contributors explore favourite places, special finds and 
great goings on. You can read about one we love here 
each month and more at thisisvourkingdom.co.uk . 
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ESCAPE WEEKEND AWAY 



Slubby linens, 
handmade wood 
furniture and 
appealing limewashing 
- Bryn Eglur is big on 
tactile charm and 
simple pleasures 


SEE & DO 

Tearing ourselves away from the house wasn’t easy, but 
the siren call of the sea drew us to the coast for a beach 
adventure at Barafundle Bay. This wild and secret cove 
is reached by a ramble along the cliff top where the 
coconut scent of golden gorse drifts. The children 
clattered down the long flight of steps to the sand, 
running headlong into the breeze. 

At the end of the day, windswept and happy, we 
drove along the coast to the pretty walled town of 
Tenby. On Castle Beach, overlooking the iconic fort 
on St. Catherine’s Island, we ate fish and chips and 
watched the sun dip below the water. 

Inspired by the Welsh blankets that adorn Bryn 
Eglur, we visited the National Wool Museum in 
Drefach Felindre. Housed in a beautiful old stone mill, 
the museum was heaven for this fibre-loving knitter, 
while the rest of the family was well occupied by the 
fascinating looms and great kids’ trail. There’s a cafe, 
and a shop that’s filled with temptation, including 
blankets, scarves and cushions made at the adjoining 
Melin Teifi. The discerning blanket collector may also 
wish to visit Jane Beck’s shop, with the largest 
collection of Welsh blankets anywhere in the world, » 
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Left: Dylan Thomas’s 
writing shed in 
Laugharne, as if the man 
himself just stepped out 
for some sea air. 

Below: Rockpool walks 
and then off home to 
welcoming flowers at 
the cottage’s rustic 
kitchen table 


housed near Tregaron in a characterful tin building. 

On our final day, we visited Laugharne, home to the 
poet Dylan Thomas. As an utter bibliophile, I felt 
pangs of heart-skippy anticipation, and I wasn’t 
disappointed. Laugharne is a misty, mystical spot, with 
its compelling literary connection and a castle on the 
edge of the sea. We made our pilgrimage to the white 
Boathouse perched on the cliff edge, which was once 
Dylan Thomas’s home, but it was his writing shed that 
I truly fell for; preserved as if he had just stepped out 
for a moment, teacup on the desk, crumpled paper on 
the floor, complete with gorgeous sea views. 

As a Toast devotee, I was more than disappointed 
that time ran away with us before I could manage a trip 
to the outlet store in Llandeilo. Just one of the many 
reasons why we’ll be returning to this corner of Wales. 

EAT & DRINK 

The lovely town of Narberth is a foodie haven. Here we 
stocked up on treats from Ultracomida, the Spanish 
delicatessen, filled bags with fruit from Wisebuys 
the greengrocers (both on the High Street) and then 
headed to the ruined Narberth Castle for a picnic. It’s 
free to enter, and my husband and I spread a blanket on 
a high vantage point, settling down to lunch while the 
children re-enacted battles and explored the ruins. 

The fish and chips from Fecci’s on Lower Frog Street 
in Tenby were delicious, while Wright’s Food 
Emporium was a good place to stop for lunch on 
the way home from Laugharne. 

This welcoming cafe is elegantly furnished, with 
a well-priced menu of classics with a twist. We also 
loved the adjoining shop, and stocked up on wine and 
cider, charcuterie and cheeses, to see us through the 
days of post-holiday blues. O 

Laura Pashby is a contributor to thisisyourkinstdom.co.uk . 

She blogs at circieoivinetrees.com and shares daily stories on 
Instagram as @circleofpines. 
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Walk on the wild side 

WITH ITS STUNNING COASTLINE AND ABUNDANCE OF 
WILDLIFE, THE BEST WAY TO EXPLORE SCILLY IS ON FOOT 


S cilly is a place that conjures deep emotion. It’s 
a place to wander and ponder, often without 
seeing another soul; a place where you can 
lose yourself in its innocent beauty and laid- 
back style. 

BIRDS AND WILDLIFE 

The Isles of Scilly, 28 miles off the coast of Cornwall, host 
a rich tapestry of wildlife. The archipelago is home to 75 
per cent of the world’s Manx shearwater population, and 
is the only breeding ground in England for storm petrels. 
With puffins arriving at the end of April, and red 
squirrels, seals and the odd dolphin for company, you’ll 
feel at one with nature as you stroll around Scilly, 
designated an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. 

STRETCH YOUR LEGS 

People come to Scilly year-round to explore the 
wilderness on foot - and no wonder. There are more than 
30 miles of nature trails criss-crossing St. Mary’s alone, 
while the 'off-islands’ - Tresco, St. Martin’s, Bryher and 


St. Agnes - all offer fantastic opportunities to walk their 
length and breadth. Every April and October, Walk Scilly 
provides a festival of themed, guided walks, taking in the 
islands’ heritage, wildlife and diverse scenery. 

Walk Scilly 2016 (9-15 April) will offer 27 guided walks 
across the five inhabited islands, as well as one or two of 
the uninhabited ones. Enjoy food foraging, sunrise strolls 
and beachcombing for hidden treasures, unearth the 
many facets of Scilly’s history, discover flora and fauna, 
get spooked on a ghost walk with local author Barbara 
Simpson, and pick up advice on how to capture those all- 
important sunset shots from resident photographer, 

Chris Hall. There’s a 10 per cent discount on flights and 
ferry prices and special accommodation deals. 

You can also experience the 
islands in their autumn splendour 
during the Walk Scilly Autumn 
Weekend (13-17 October). The nights 
might be drawing in, but Scilly is 
alive with birds and wildlife, and the 
softer hues are breathtaking. 


liiiLii 

Sc% 


The Isles of Scilly are like nowhere else in England. To find out more, go to: visitislesofscilly .com 
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ESCAPE I OUTING 



POTTERING AROUND A HEATED 
GLASSHOUSE OR BUTTERFLY 
TUNNEL IS A WARMING ANTIDOTE 
TO CHILLY SPRING DAYS 


Words: CAROLINE WHEATER 


A S early spring rains douse 
the garden and cold drafts 
eddy around the house, my 
thoughts turn to warmer 
activities to revitalise mind 
and body. I remember well 
childhood trips to our local botanic garden, 
where a heated glasshouse looked so inviting 
after feeding the ducks on a windswept 
pond. It provided at least half an hour of 
guaranteed joy as I scuttled between 
coconut palms and banana trees, oil palms 
and Mexican yams, jade vines and mango 
trees, wondering at the triffid-like plants. 
Leaves dripped with moisture and the 
humid air enveloped us with warmth. 

Having just seen the exotic butterflies 
currently flying around the tropical zone of 
The Glasshouse at RHS Garden, Wisley in 
Surrey, I can report that my childish sense of 
wonder at such a scene is alive and well, as 
colourful butterflies alighted upon pink 
plumbago, hairy stumped tree ferns, and 
Tarzanesque creepers. The experience was 
spliced with a more grown-up appreciation 
of the architecture, too: with its 12.5 metre 
high ridges, curving glass panes and thermal 
shading screens, it’s a cathedral-like 
glasshouse for the 21st century. 

In the 19th-century heyday of the tropical 
glasshouse, the engineering-mad Victorians 
saw it as their duty to construct mammoth 
iron and glass houses to display the latest in » 
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The real thing 

A thick ribbon of rainforest runs 
along North Queensland’s 
coastline for 500km, supporting 
an abundance of plant and 
animal life. To get a bird’s eye 
view of the jungle landscape, 
you can book a ticket on the 
Skyrail Rainforest Cableway 
near Cairns - it takes two and a 
half hours for the round trip. 
Skvrail.com.au 



Rainforest run-down 

• A tropical rainforest gets at 
least 75 inches of rain a year, 
but often more. 

• Only six per cent of the earth 
is rainforest, but it contains half 
of all plant and animal species. 

• The Amazon jungle is the 
largest rainforest in the world 
and occupies parts of Brazil, 
Peru, Colombia and six other 
countries - its plants and trees 
produce 20 per cent of the 
world’s oxygen. 

• The current rate of rainforest 
destruction is about an acre a 
second due to logging, mining 
and infrastructure projects. 


exotic plants imported to Britain from the 
four corners of the globe. They based their 
designs on shipbuilding techniques and it’s 
nice to see that innovation remains the aim 
of architects such as Peter van der Toorn 
Vrijthoff, who designed the Wisley glasshouse. 

Tropical butterfly displays were 
introduced to the UK in the early 1980s. 
Dedicated glasshouses or polytunnels are 
kept at around 26C, bathed in light and 
packed with luscious tropical foliage, the 
backdrop to some of the most beautiful 
butterflies on earth, which are imported 
from Asia and South America as chrysalises 
(butterflies) and pupae (moths). The huge, 
winged insects, with evocative names such 
as giant owl, king swallowtail and Malay 
lacewing, are alepidopterist’s dream. 

A nature-lover’s dream, too. Last year, I 
enjoyed my first visit to a butterfly display. 


the unassuming butterfly tunnel at the Rare 
Breeds Centre near Ashford in Kent. After 
the tumult of the gobbling turkeys and 
squawking chickens outside, the butterfly 
tunnel was peaceful and serene by 
comparison, disturbed only by the 
susurration of delicate beating wings and 
the rustle of hungry caterpillars. Ok, that’s a 
little poetic licence, but everywhere I looked 
there were butterflies on the wing, resting 
on foliage or feasting on overripe fruit. 

When a large, tropical butterfly landed 
on my arm, my face lit up and I couldn’t stop 
smiling. Firstly, there’s nothing quite like 
the thrill of a close encounter of an animal 
kind - it appeals to something deeply 
nurturing in our psyches. Secondly, I could 
see in close-up its face, tissue-paper wings, 
leg joints and tiny feet. We shared a moment 
and it was unforgettable. 



UNDER THE RADAR 

There’s many a bijou glasshouse awaiting 
discovery, and the smaller public gardens 
are a good bet, especially if founded in the 
19th century when glasshouses were all 
the rage. The medicinally focused Chelsea 
Physic Garden has 11 heated glasshouses, 
including the steamy Tropical Corridor 
where vanilla, quinine and cocoa plants 
grow. Historic house gardens are another 
fertile hunting ground - you’ll find treasures 
such as the experimental hothouse built by 
m Charles Darwin at Down House in Kent. 

Q 

w Some visits qualify for a weekend away - 
West Dean Gardens in Sussex is close to 
< Chichester and Arundel, so after seeing 
> the 13 restored Victorian glasshouses 
I resplendent with chillies, figs, dessert 
g grapes, aubergines, peaches and nectarines, 

I you can eat and shop in style. On the sunny 


“Everywhere I looked there were 
butterflies on the wing, resting on 
foliage or feasting on overripe finit” 


Isle of Wight, Ventnor Botanic Garden’s 
Tropical House has a giant water lily pad 
that would leave Jeremy Fisher agog. 

ALL AFLUTTER 

Asked which ten endangered animals he 
would place in his metaphorical ark. Sir 
David Attenborough included the Priam’s 
birdwing butterfly from New Guinea for 
its “exquisite beauty” that “lifts the heart”. 
Lift yours at the latest immersive butterfly 
experience to open at Whipsnade Zoo, 
featuring more than 30 species, such as the 
zebra longwing and the blue tiger, and a » 


O Yes, we have some 
bananas: hands of the 
fruits dangle enticingly 
overhead at Kew 
O Some of the 
glasshouses and walled 
garden alongside at 
West Dean Gardens, 
Chichester 
©Tropical butterflies 
flutter in the leafy 
surroundings of the 
butterfly house at 
Williamson Park, 
Lancaster 
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O Sheffield’s Winter 
Garden is a cathedral 
among greenhouses 
with its glued and 
laminated larch frame 
O Living in a bubble - 
Cornwall’s illustrious 
Eden Project 
©Up close and 
personal with a 
butterfly at RHS Wisley 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: ALAMY, RHS/LUKEMACGREGOR 
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“When glasshouses were introduced, 
botanic gardens went crazy for them 
it was a matter of civic pride to have 
a capacious palm house” 


puparium where you can watch pupae 
emerge from cocoons. For a full-on 'flying 
flower’ experience, the Stratford-upon-Avon 
Butterfly Farm has up to 2,000 butterflies 
zipping across 1,125 square metres of 
greenhouse at any one time. 

Smaller venues can be just as heartwarming 
- a former Edwardian palm house in 
Williamson Park, Lancaster, is now a tropical 
butterfly house, where insects flutter up into 
the impressive dome. Or there’s the well- 
stocked North Somerset Butterfly House in 
Congresbury, described as a “slice of paradise” 
by one visitor. This year’s pop-ups include 
Sensational Butterflies at London’s Natural 
History Museum, opening at the beginning 
of April, and Butterflies in The Glasshouse at 
RHS Garden Wisley, until 6 March. 

BIG BEAST BIODOMES 

If the closest you’ve ever got to a rainforest 
is reading a copy of National Geographic, 
the experience is merely a car-ride away. 

The Eden Project is the world’s largest 
indoor rainforest, kept snug under its 
geodesic dome at temperatures between 
18C and 35C, and highlights include 
pineapples growing in the ground (not, 
in fact, on trees as you might have thought), 
coffee beans on the bough and a spectacular 
rainwater cascade. 

The Living Rainforest in Berkshire doesn’t 
offer quite the same glamour as the Eden 
Project, being housed in a former orchid 
nursery, but it does have triffids galore on 
show, from bananas to carnivorous pitcher 
plants and even Amazonian water lilies. 


For a real blast of Mediterranean heat, 
the Great Glasshouse at the National Botanic 
Garden of Wales, designed by Norman 
Foster, is a haven of endangered plants from 
all over the world - California, Australia, 
the Canaries and South Africa. 


Despite the innovations of the Eden Project, 
there’s nothing like a greenhouse to warm 
the traditional cockles of the British heart. 

Glasshouses were introduced in the 
17th century to house Spanish orange trees, 
and became known as 'orangeries’. They 
were a sign of great wealth and status, 
heated by charcoal braziers, then hypocaust 
systems and coal-fired boilers. By the 19th 
century, few stately homes were without 
one (or several) heated glasshouses. 

Botanic gardens went crazy for them - it 
was a matter of civic pride to have a 
capacious palm house. The 1848 Palm 
House at Kew is the big daddy, but there 
are others in Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Oxford and Cambridge. One of 
the newest kids on the block is Sheffield’s 
award-winning Winter Garden, one of the 
largest 'glulam’ structures (glued and 
laminated larch) in the UK. © 


TIME TRAVELLERS 


Join the 52,000 people who 
took part in last year’s Big 
Butterfly Count to provide vital 
information about the state of 
our native butterflies and moths. 
All you need to do is count for 15 
minutes - in the garden, in a 
park, on a walk. You can do as 
many or as few counts as you 
want. Even if you spot none, the 
experts want to know. This year, 
the count runs from 15 July to 7 
August. Results can be recorded 
online at biqbutterflvcount.org. 
or via smartphone apps. 
Download an identification chart 
from the website. 

Sub-tropical sa£ui 

A few British gardens enjoy 
warm enough climates for 
tender, sub-tropical plants to 
grow outdoors all year: 

• Abbotsbury Subtropical 
Gardens in Dorset has exotics 
from around the world, including 
proteas and banksias. 

• Sausmarez Manor in Guernsey 
is crammed with ginger plants, 
palm trees, drifts of tender 
bamboo, tree ferns, yams and 
banana trees. 

• Tresco’s Abbey Garden is 
awash with self-seeded echiums, 
an aloe bank, a Chilean wine 
palm and a giant Banksia 
integrifolia tree from 
northeastern Australia. 

• Trebah Garden in Cornwall is 
set in a dramatic ravine that 
tumbles down to the sea and 
hosts tree ferns, Japanese 
banana trees and arum lilies. 
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A slow journey through 

ANDALUCIA 


FROM MOORISH CITIES WITH TREE- 
LINED PLAZAS TO WHITE-WASHED 
VILLAGES, ANDALUCIA IS FULL OF 
QUINTESSENTIALLY SPANISH CHARM 


A ndalucia is, in many ways, the very essence of 
Spain. There are sun- dappled, biscuit-coloured 
plazas - drowsing in the midday heat, then lit up 
by night-long fiestas. There are operatic 
heroines and guitar-toting troubadours. Orange blossom 
adorns the trees while olive groves pattern the land to a 
hazy horizon. There are horses that dance, matadors that 
dodge and weave, and flamenco dancers whose guile and 
grace confound in an electrifying blur. Colourful and 
exotic, and enhanced by a fusion of Mediterranean and 
North African flavours, this heady blend is responsible for 
some fabulous creations, from the tastiest Moorish recipes 
to some of the finest, most exuberant palaces in Europe. 


1. SPAIN’S SECRET SIERRA 

Sandy trails that meander through thyme- 
scented meadows; woodlands of cork and 
holm oak beneath whose boughs herds of 
Iberian black pigs snuffle for acorns; 
white -washed villages and Moorish 
castles... to visit the Aracena Sierra is to 
uncover a Spain whose traditions, 
landscapes and lives have changed little 
over centuries. Savour the prized Iberian 
ham, peppery olive oil, pungent wild 
mushrooms and sunshine-coloured sherry 
of this secret corner of Spain. 




ADVERTISEMENT PROMOTION 



dCabo de Gata 


2. SEVILLE UNPEELED 

By day, stroll the elegant boulevards 
and riverside promenades, pausing in 
orange-tree-filled plazas and 
wandering amid the Alcazar’s 
sumptuous gardens. And then, when 
night falls, take a wander through the 
lattice-like network of streets within 


Barrio de Santa Cruz, sashaying 
between tapas bars, washing down 
chunks of chorizo and garlic prawns 
with slugs of cold fino sherry. 


3. SOARING VULTURES 


The Garganta Verde gorge is home to 
200 pairs of Griffon vultures who 
reside in craggy limestone lairs above 
deep gullies scented by wild fig and 
thyme. By contrast, the spring 
meadows close by are awash with 
delicate geraniums, iridescent irises 
and elegant narcissi, which attract 
butterflies and birds. 

4. THE HIGH LIFE 

Ronda, the birthplace of bullfighting in 
Spain, occupies a breath-stealer of a 
location. The 18th-century Puente 
Nuevo straddles the Tajo gorge, 130 
metres above the Guadalevin river. 
Connecting the old town. La Ciudad, 
with the modern El Mercadillo area, 
the bridge makes an impressive 
viewpoint. In La Ciudad, cobbled 
streets lead to Moorish palaces, Arab 
baths and blossom-filled plazas; and 
the Cuenca Gardens, built into the 
sides of the gorge, are not to be missed. 

5. CORDOBA 

This was once the capital of the Islamic 
Empire in the west, with architectural 


treasures to rival anything in the 
world. Behind the iconic striped arches 
and marble-and-jasper columns of the 
magnificent 11th-century Mezquita 
lies a 16th-century Renaissance 
cathedral. Within the walls of the 
Jewish quarter are exquisite courtyard 
gardens, which are opened to the 
public each May during the annual 
F iesta de los Patios. 

6. THE MOORISH LEGACY 

Enjoy drinks on the terrace of 
Grenada’s Hotel Casa Morisca, a 
converted 15th-century mansion, 
while gazing across at the Alhambra, 
the fortress palace crowning the city. 
Then climb the streets of neighbouring 
Sacromonte, the gypsy quarter, for 
sensational views amid a soundtrack of 
gently strumming flamenco guitars. 

7. LIVE LIKE A LOCAL 

In the foothills of the snow-capped 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada, life in 
sleepy Mairena moves with the 
seasons. To forage for nature’s bounty 


and join in the harvest is to share in 
traditions established for generations. 

8. CABO DE GATA 

Sun-drenched Cabo de Gata is one the 
Mediterranean’s last unspoiled 
regions. Inland, date palm oases stand 
out against the bare red hills; along 
the coast, white-sand beaches are 
interspersed with secluded coves, 
ideal for unwinding and for swimming 
in the warm, translucent waters. 


INNTRAVEL, the Slow 
Holiday people, have spent 
over 30 years discovering Europe’s 
most beautiful corners on and off 
the beaten track. For more details 
see inntravel.co.uk . 

Imitravel 

The 5/oi^ Holiday people 
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WITH A MOTTO LIKE ‘KEEP AUSTIN WEIRD’, YOU NEVER KNOW WHAT TO 
EXPECT NEXT FROM THIS COOL AND QUIRKY CITY, SAYS LEAH WALKER 
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LEAH WALKER 

Leah Walker is a fifth-generation 
Texan, travel and culinary writer, 
brand consultant and social media 
influencer. She contributes to Luxe 
Beat Magazine, Four Seasons Magazine 
and Forbes Travei Guide and blogs 
at leahtravels.com . 


*There’s no better way to get to the heart of a city 
than through the people that live there. Every 
month we ask someone, clearly in love with their 
city, to take us on a personal tour and tell us what 
makes it so special. You may feel inspired to visit 
one day or to rediscover the charms of a city closer 
to you, but for now just sit back, relax and enjoy 
some armchair travel. 

How long have you lived in Austin? 

I was born in Dallas and my family and I relocated to 
Austin in 1997 after I graduated. I lived in Houston for 
awhile and am now living in Paris. My family and best 
friends still live in Austin, so I regularly return to my 
favourite part of Texas. 

Tell us what makes Austin unique. 

There is no other place like Austin in the world, mostly 
due to the eclectic mix of people. Austin is the state 
capital, the 'Live Music Capital of the World’, and home 
to the University of Texas. A liberal spirit combined with 
Texan friendliness gives Austin its unique vibe. 

What is it like in March? 

March is one of the best months to be in Austin. It’s the 
beginning of spring and temperatures are still pleasantly 




41 Texan-born Leah by 
Austin’s quirky and 
colourful wall mural 
Q A fast-growing city, 
its dramatic skyline 
has expanded over 
recent years 
O Matt’s El Rancho 
restaurant is known for 
its Tex-Mex favourites 
Q- Just outside the city, 
beautiful Texas Hill 
Country is a place to 
slow down and catch a 
spectacular sunset 
0 South Congress is 
packed with vintage 
stores and independent 
boutiques, and attracts 
local artists and 
musicians 


mild, with highs around 20 degrees. There’s not a lot of 
rain, so the usual high humidity isn’t there. Depending on 
the year’s rain, wild flowers are starting to bloom along 
the highways. It’s a tradition to have your photo taken 
among the bluebonnets, which is the state flower. 

What time of day do you most enjoy? 

There’s not much that I enjoy more than a sunset, 
and Texas has some spectacular ones. The golden 
glow over the Hill Country, just outside the city, is 
just about as good as it gets. 

What’s the nature like? 

Austin arguably has some of the prettiest vistas in Texas, 
with its rolling tree- covered hills. The Colorado River 
snakes through the city, creating Lake Austin and Lady 
Bird Lake. The Barton Creek Greenbelt is an area with 
more than 800 acres of lush vegetation surrounded by » 
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''Food trucks have been trendy for years and 
serve everything from cupcakes to Asian fusion'’ 

limestone cliffs. Given the landscape and climate, there’s 
no shortage of outdoor activities in Austin. 


Where are your favourite places to gather 
with friends? 

I love to meet friends at Tacodeli on Spyglass Drive for 
a late breakfast and then hike into the Barton Creek 
Greenbelt. If there’s been enough rain, we’ll head to 
Campbell’s Hole with a cooler filled with Texan beers for 
an afternoon of sun and swimming. 


What’s your favourite outdoor space? 

I love the ambiance at Lady Bird Lake. In the heart of 
downtown Austin, it’s the ultimate urban spot for outdoor 
enthusiasts. In the shadows of the city’s skyline, there are 
numerous trails for runners, walkers and bikers. Water 
sports lovers can rent a kayak or canoe. Tops are optional 
and there’s an alternative vibe at the three-acre Barton 
Springs Pool inside of Zilker Park. Tucked inside a small 
canyon just outside the city is Hamilton Pool. This idyllic 
natural swimming hole with a waterfall was created 
when the top of an underground river collapsed. There 
are just too many to name! 

Tell us about the colours of Austin. 

Most days feature blue skies and sunshine, making the 
golden hours not to be missed. Pinks mingle with 
reds and oranges, creating a sky that looks like a scoop 
of rainbow sherbet. Austin is a spectrum of colours. 

Giant vibrant guitar statues, murals, neon signs and 
a myriad flamboyant personalities make Austin akin 
to a rainbow. 


What’s the restaurant scene like? 

Austin is most famous for its barbecue and Tex-Mex. For 
breakfast, lunch and dinner, tacos are essentially their 
own food group. Texas barbecue is legendary, and the 
Hill Country smoked style is the best. Food trucks have 
been trendy for several years and serve everything from 
cupcakes to Asian fusion. 

What’s your favourite way to get around? 

Downtown Austin is a walking and bike-friendly area, 
but outside of that, a car is essential. 

What types of shops do you most like to visit? 

South Congress and East Austin are sprinkled with 
independent boutiques that sell items from local 
designers and artisans. Given the students, musicians 
and artists in Austin, the vintage stores are some of the 
best I’ve ever seen. My favourites are Charm School 
Vintage, Roadhouse Relics, Uncommon Objects and The 
Vintagemobile, which is an old school bus converted to 
a vintage boutique on wheels. I’ve been going to Allens 
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Boots in South Congress since I was a kid. It’s an Austin 
institution for cowboy boots. 

Is It really the Mlve music capital of the world’? 

Sure is. The annual music and film festival, South by 
Southwest Csxsw.com) takes place this month (15-20 
March), featuring thousands of acts from every genre. 
On any given night, you’re able to hear everything 
from country and blues to rock and jazz. Stubb’s, The 
Continental Club , the Paramount Theatre with its high 
ceilings, tiered balconies and colourful murals, and 
Antone’s are classic venues 

Where do you like to escape to? 

Without doubt, the Texas Hill Country. I love visiting 
small towns west of Austin such as Marble Falls, Llano 
and Fredericksburg. The slower pace, antique shops and 
barbecue make the drive worthwhile. 
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^Austin’s restaurant 
scene is booming, 
including a trend for 
food trucks 
0 Fill your boots: shop 
at Allens Boots in South 
Congress for the classic 
leather cowboy style 
Q The Willie Nelson 
statue: Austin is proud 
of its reputation for 
live music 

Cl Hill Country smoked 
barbecue is legendary 
0The bluebonnet, 
the state flower of 
Texas, blooms in the 
spring months 


What has been your best discovery about Austin? 

One of the great things is that there’s always something 
new and different to discover. With a city motto like 
'Keep Austin Weird’, I never know what I’m going to see. 
Unique offerings include the annual Eeyore’s Birthday 
Party, the Cathedral of Junk and Sunday’s Chicken Shit 
Bingo at The Little Longhorn Saloon. 

What do you miss most when you’ve been away? 

I miss the casual atmosphere of Austin. It’s nice to meet 
friends wearing flip-flops, shorts and a T-shirt. I wouldn’t 
dream of doing that in Paris. » 
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O CedarStreet, a bar in 
the Warehouse District, 
downtown - home to the 
thriving live music scene 
6 The tranquil 
Lake Austin on the 
Colorado River 
G It’s hard not to raise a 
smile when you pass this 
South Congress mural 



What would surprise a newcomer to Austin? 

Austin is unlike any other place in Texas. We don’t 
call it the 'Republic of Austin’ for nothing. It’s a 
liberal and gay-friendly city, but don’t be fooled by its 
tie-dyed hippie exterior. Austin is also a sophisticated 
place with galleries, fine dining, museums and an 
excellent arts scene. 

If you could change one thing about the city, what 
would it be? 

Without a doubt, I would change the traffic. Austin’s 
population has mushroomed over the past 20 years and 
the transport hasn’t been able to keep up with the growth 
pace. There are basically four highways to get around, 
and they are always packed. I’d love it if Austin had a rail 
system that ran throughout the city. 


Will you move back to Austin one day? 

I’ve always said that if I ever move back to Texas, my 
home will be Austin. Although it’s morphed from a town 
to a city, Austin has retained its quirky essence. © 


' LEAH’S 

' PERSONAL TOUR 

FAVOURITE BAR 

Scholz Beer Garten 

I have 30 years of fond mennories of Scholz Beer 
Garten. With its picnic tables, cold beer and 
barbecue, it’s a great place to spend a few hours. 

San Jacinto Blvd 
gcholzqarten.com 

FAVOURITE LIVE 
MUSIC VENUE 

The Continental Club 

This club opened in 1957 and has played host to 
musicians such as the legendary Stevie Ray 
Vaughan. Old school and intimate. 

' S. Congress Ave 

continentalclub.com 

FAVOURITEPLACE 
1 TO DANCE 

Broken Spoke 

For a night of live country music and Texas two- 
stepping, I love the Broken Spoke, which draws 
people of all ages and backgrounds. 

S. Lamar Bivd 
brokenspokeaustintx.net 

FAVOURITE RESTAURANT 

It has to be Tex-Mex but it’s so hard to choose 
one. My perennial favourites include Chuy’s, 
Matt’s El Rancho, Torchy’s Tacos, Maudie’s, 
Trudy’s. Tacodeli and Mi Madre’s. 

FAVOURITE MARKET 

SFC Farmers’ Market 

This market is held downtown every Saturday 
and more than 100 vendors come to sell local 
fruit, vegetables, cheeses, meats and flowers, as 
well as jarred jams, honey and hot sauce. 

Guadaiupe St 
sustainabiefoodcenter.org 

FAVOURITE MUSEUM 

Bullock Museum 

As a proud Texan. I’m particularly partial to the 
Bob Bullock Texas State History Museum. 

thestorvoftexas.com 

BEST VIEW 

I love the view near Pennybacker Bridge along 
Loop 360. There’s parking just before the bridge 
and a semi-hidden trail that leads you to the top 
of a hill. Sunsets from this spot are extraordinary. 

. BEST INDIE HOTELS 

Hotei San Jose on South Congress Avenue is 
bungalow style with handmade furniture and a 
minimal but still southwestern feel, saniosehotel. 
com . Granderand swankier but still cool is 
Hotei Eiia on Rio Grande Street. 
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THINK 


THINGS TO MAKE YOU STOP, READ AND WONDER 


Today 

By Billy Collins 


If ever there were a spring day so perfect, 
so uplifted by a warm intermittent breeze 

that it made you want to throw 
open all the windows in the house 

and unlatch the door to the canary's cage, 
indeed, rip the little door from its jamb, 

a day when the cool brick paths 
and the garden bursting with peonies 

seemed so etched in sunlight 
that you felt like taking 


a hammer to the glass paperweight 
on the living room end table, 

releasing the inhabitants 
from their snow-covered cottage 

so they could walk out, 
holding hands and squinting 

into this larger dome of blue and white, 
well, today is just that kind of day. 



The most popular poet in America 

Poet Billy Collins was born in 1941 in Manhattan, 
where his fondness for poetry was cultivated by 
his mother, who loved to recite and knew a verse 
for nearly every occasion. Collins’ poetry is 
conversational, alight with tender observations of 
the everyday, which are moving and darkly funny. 


Poem taken from Aimless Love 
by Billy Collins (Picador, £9.99) 
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The button box 


MORE THAN A RECEPTACLE FOR SPARES, 
THE BUTTON BOX IS A REPOSITORY OF 
MEMORIES: A RECORDING OF FAMILY 
LIFE AND FASHION, SAYS LYNN KNIGHT 







U I — ■ . caching into the button box I find the 

spangled mother-of-pearl criss-crossed 
with lines and the smaller pearl buttons 
with serrated edges I remember from 
childhood. Here, too, are workaday reds, 
blues and greens; flats, domes and globes, 
diminutive glass flowers and glittering diamantes. 

I used to love the rattle and whoosh of my grandma’s 
buttons as they scattered from the Quality Street tin, but 
the tin has done its duty: my own button box is a Victorian 
writing case with zig-zagbands of marquetry 
and inlaid mother-of-pearl. I no longer hear 
the delicious sound of buttons striking metal 
but it’s still a pleasure to delve for the button 

whose fish-eye holes, cut diagonally 
for thread, transform a simple 
square into diamond- 
shaped glamour. 



As a small child, I spent Friday afternoons 
at the house my grandma, Annie, shared with 
my great aunt, Eva. Buttons stood in for sweets 
and currency in the games of shop we played; their 
kitchen steps were my counter. These afternoons also 
meant Jacobean-print curtains, lemon-scented 
geraniums and a stained-glass bureau whose individual 
panes I could trace with my fingertips. When Mum 
came to collect me in her belted trench coat, she brought 
the 1960s straight into their sitting room. 

My grandma’s buttons reached back into the past with 
metal- shanked beauties from the 19th century and came 
forward into my childhood with the pale blue waterlily 
buttons and ladybirds she stitched on to the clothes she 
made for me. These buttons now sit among others I have 
amassed. I cannot see the buttons without conjuring up 
the garments they fastened; the eye-popping turquoise 
buttons from my mum’s 1960s suit so very different in 
their messages from the jet buttons of yesteryear, which 
fastened ankle-length Edwardian coats that just about 
swished clear of grimy pavements, or twinkling in a 
suggestion of upholstered, prickly bodices, stiff with 
beads. I can hardly grasp the tiny buttons that fastened 
1920s shoes; no wonder my great-aunt Eva’s handbags 
from that time always held a buttonhook. Octagonal 
buttons recall a trim jacket ofhers from the 1940s, that 
era of morale -boosting suits; a silk- covered button comes 
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from the Chinese-style jacket my mum wore in the late 
1950s, while expecting me. A Times leader rightly 
described button boxes as “an epitome of family history”. 


My grandma was born in 1892, the decade of the New 
Woman. Times were changing and this working-class 
girl was photographed standing proudly with the bicycle 
that took her to grammar school. Great Aunt Eva was 
born in 1901 on the day of Queen Victoria’s funeral. Not 
one for formal lessons, Eva left school as soon as she 
could and joined my great grandma, Betsy, behind the 
counter of the family’s corner shop on the outskirts of 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire. Although her husband’s name 
was above the door, the shop was run by Betsy. It served 
a straggle of terraced houses with basic foodstuffs, 
animal feed and occasional fripperies; linen buttons, too, 
for sewing onto working men’s shirts. 

There was an Edwardian fastidiousness about my 
grandma, whereas Eva was as sprightly as the 1920s, the 
decade when she came of age. I remember my delight 
when, as a teenager in the early 1970s, I discovered 
clothes my grandma and great aunt had worn years 
earlier and had carefully put away: floor-length 
ribboned nightgowns with lacework bodices, a black silk 
dress buttoned with tiny glass flowers, a shimmering 
art-deco scarf. Old was becoming modern and, in some 
circles at least, vintage was newly chic (though, back in 
the day, Vintage’ was plain 'second-hand’). The 




magazines I read, 19 and Honey, showed young 
women who wore crepe de Chine frocks set off 
with little leather handbags or beaded purses 
like the ones I found upstairs at 
Annie and Eva’s. Around this 
time, my grandma’s buttons 
acquired new meanings. 

I started raiding her button 
box for interesting finds to 
sew on homemade frocks and 
saw how glace mint buttons 
and tiny pearl flowers 
complemented vintage clothes. 

Even now, I can recall the thrill of these 
discoveries, the shiver of silk and the shock of 
that red chiffon. Many of the clothes have long 
disappeared but the buttons remain. Writer Jenifer 
Wayne lovingly recalls a purple dress that signified 
her becoming a woman; my own equivalent was a 
crepe de Chine suit now remembered by a single button. 
“They change our view of the world and the world’s 
view of us,” said Virginia Woolf of clothes. Buttons 
can be emblems of security, identity and independence, 
and play a key part in keeping up appearances. Favourite 
dresses, best coats, everyday overalls, children’s clothes: 
their buttons reach across the generations and the m a 
large and small stories of women’s lives. » ^ ^ 





Adapted from The 
Button Box: Lifting the 
Lid on Women’s Lives 
by Lynn Knight, (Chatto 
& Windus). Copyright 
Lynn Knight 2016 


SIX BUTTONS TO TREASURE 


1. JET BUTTON 

No one did mourning like the Victorians, led by their 
Queen’s display of grief for her Prince, Albert and her 
lustrous jet buttons, beading and jewellery accessorised 
her black gowns. The demand for Whitby jet - a form of 
fossilised wood that can take a high polish - reached its 
peak in the 1870s. Beyond the means of the average 
Victorian, most ‘jet’ buttons were actually pressed glass. 


4. LAND ARMY BUTTON 

Three buttons, either side of the waist, secured the 
Women’s Land Army breeches. They were issued to 
some of the 80,000 ‘Land Girls’ who took on the 
agricultural duties of men called up to fight in World 
War II. Practical? Yes. Becoming? As Shirley Joseph 
wrote, “khaki buttons ... do not make for glamour, 
whichever way you look at them, least of all from behind.” 


2. THE ‘PROFESSIONAL’ BUTTON 

Between 1881 and 1911 the number of women employed 
in teaching, nursing, retail and office work increased by 
161 per cent. Required to look respectable and well 
turned out at all costs, the rise of ready-to-wear 
clothing was a godsend for busy, professional women, 
but critics warned that buying, rather than making, 
their respectable blouses, “only increased 
opportunity for idleness.” 


5. TOGGLE 

During the 1950s, the duffel coat, and therefore its 
fastener, the toggle, became shorthand for middle-class 
disaffected youth. Coupled with a college scarf, they 
were ideally suited to long walks with hands stuffed into 
pocket - a teenage look that lasted well beyond that 
decade. Even Sindy had her own duffel coat with six 
imitation wood toggles (almost unimaginable on 
her American rival Barbie). 


3. MACKINTOSH BUTTON 

The uniform of early 20th century derring-do women 
was the mackintosh. They protected drivers of 
windscreen-less cars from the road’s dust, were 
donned by ambulance drivers in France during 
World War I, while the first women who took to the skies 
did so in gabardines fashioned up their throat. Far from 
being practical rainwear, they proved the mackintosh 
could be the stuff of fantasy. 


6. LADYBIRD BUTTON 

Novelty buttons - animals, pencils and cartoon 
characters - first appeared on kids’ clothes in the 1930s, 
but, lending its name to a book publisher and a children’s 
clothing range, the ladybird was surely the creature of the 
1960s. It was a time when dress codes were rapidly 
becoming blurred. Rather than dressing like their 
mothers, many young women were choosing to 
dress like children instead. o 
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FREE SMOKED 
SALMON WITH 
FIRST ORDER 
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FISHMONGER 


QUAYSIDE 
FRESH&HEALTHY 


Sustainably sourced fresh fish 
from Cornwall delivered nationwide. 

thecornishfishmonger.co.uk 
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Bramley and Teal are the specialists in Kent and Sussex 
Holiday Cottages. With more than 1 00 luxurious coastal 
and countryside properties from large, listed farmhouses 
for fam Hies S friends through to quirky and cosy rural 
boltholes for 2 - there's a Bramley and Teal cottage to 
suit every occasion. 


Telephone; 01 580 71 3669 
www.bramleyandteai.co.uk 





DO YOU CARE TO SHARE? 

WHATEVER YOU NEED, THE 'SHARING ECONOMY^ CAN PROVIDE IT, 
AND THIS EXCHANGE IS CHANGING THE WAY WE LIVE... 


Words by: FRANCES AMBLER 


f you’ve ever sold something on eBay, bought from 
Etsy or stayed in a property you’ve found on Airbnb, 
you’re part of the sharing economy, whether you 
know it or not. The sharing economy has become 
something of abuzz term - it was added to the Oxford 
English Dictionary last year, as well as being flagged 
up in the government’s budget - and encompasses 
everything from businesses such as Etsy, Uber taxi 
company and Airbnb, to non-profits focused on the 
free exchange of skills. Some have touted it as a whole 
new socio-economic system. 

The definition of the sharing economy is actually very 
simple - it’s peer-to-peer exchanges that are powered by 
technology - but it covers a range of activities. The idea 
grew from the sharing of open source software in the 
tech world, but has the potential to affect every aspect of 
our lives. The term can encompass organisations that 
offer services - arranging to rent someone’s apartment 
directly using Airbnb, for example. Or it might be 
companies that facilitate resale, like eBay enables you to 
sell your unwanted clothes directly to someone else. It 


can even offer you other people’s skills - on the 
TaskRabbit website, you can And someone with the time, 
patience and ability to assemble your flatpack furniture. 

It’s also constantly growing. The Norwegian company 
Nimber fnimbercomT which recently launched in the 
UK, for instance, enables the transportation of things 
carried by people already making that journey, rather 
than by commercial couriers. 

The sharing economy doesn’t even have to involve 
money. Echo reconomvofhours.comi converts people’s 
skills and time into ‘Echoes’, which can be exchanged via 
their site. At the moment, on offer is everything from 
meeting spaces to architectural consultations. And with ^ 
government intervention, it’s likely the influence of such | 
ideas will continue to grow. The aim is to make Britain ^ 
world leader in the sharing economy, with the spring < 
2015 budget outlining ‘sharing cities’ trials in Leeds and § 
Manchester. Overall, the sharing economy is predicted | 
to contribute £9 billion to Britain’s economy by 2025. ? 

Among the obvious advantages of the sharing | 

economy are the environmental benefits. If resources ^ 
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are shared, less is wasted. According to the RAC, the 
average UK car is parked for 96.5 per cent of its life. But 
one shared car - such as Zipcar - can take up to 17 cars 
off the road. The same idea can apply to much smaller 
objects. Sam Stephens spotted his London neighbour 
using a hedge trimmer - something he was in need of 
himself, but didn’t really want to buy. Not knowing his 
neighbour well, he felt awkward about asking to borrow 
it. The incident inspired him to establish the charity 
Streetbank fstreetbanLcomk which uses technology to 
tackle some of the barriers to sharing. You can post 
offers, or search for what people need in your postcode. 
Streetbank also promotes the idea that sharing makes 
communities stronger - it aims to increase appreciation 
of our neighbours, as well as our things. 

Another community-based initiative is SHARE, set up 
in Frome in 2015 rsharefrome.org) . It offers a ‘Library of 
Things’ - where members can borrow equipment for a 
donation of just a few pounds. Maija Powell, SHARE’S 
project manager, explains, “We wanted to find a way to 
reduce waste by sharing resources while also creating a 
way for everyone to be able to access the items they need 
without expense, hassle and storage issues.” 

Another advantage of the sharing economy is the 
possibility of making some extra cash: six per cent of 
Brits have used sharing economy businesses to 
supplement their income. A survey revealed that 76 per 
cent of users agreed that using sharing economy services 
was an entirely positive or mostly positive experience, 
saying it had allowed them to try things they otherwise 
couldn’t afford and had saved them money. 

Understandably, there’s been some scepticism about 
such big claims. Major names, such as Uber and Airbnb, 


“Streetbank aims to increase 
appreciation of our neighbours, 
as well as our things” 

have been criticised for essentially being traditional 
rental services, with a third party controlling and taking 
a chunk of the profits. It’s argued that the idea of the 
sharing economy can mask low wages and allow 
companies to bypass employment laws. There have been 
suggestions that it is described as a ‘gig’ or ‘on demand’ 
economy, instead - removing the doing-good sheen 
implied by the word ‘sharing’. However, some maintain 
that, despite some of the disadvantages, these revised 
models are still preferable to existing models. 

SHARE, meanwhile, itself inspired by Leila - a 
‘borrowing shop’ in Berlin, established in 2012 - has 
heard “from groups all over the world looking to start up 
similar initiatives”, according to Maija. But, ultimately, 
for the sharing economy to really work, it needs its users 
to embrace the idea of sharing. Sam says that Streetbank 
succeeds where “there’s a reasonable level of trust 
between people”, citing “slightly hippy” London, Bristol 
and Melbourne groups as the most successful examples. 

Reset your mind to sharing, and there are benefits that 
go beyond the environmental or the economic. As Sam 
explains, “Over time, when you share, rather than hold 
onto things tightly, it makes you enjoy them more. When 
I have something that gives me pleasure - such as the 
latest Rebus book, for example - 1 want everyone else to 
appreciate it. Sharing compounds my enjoyment.” 0 
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THERE’S AN INNOCENT BEAUTY TO BLOSSOM. 
UPLIFTING YET SHORT-LIVED, THE PINK AND 
WHITE CLUSTERS ANNOUNCE SPRING IN 
HEDGEROW, GARDEN AND CITY STREET 




HEDGEROW 

First to flower is the blackthorn 
(left), before the leaves even 
appear in March and April. 
Delicate white bloonns stand out 
on the spiny branches. As spring 
moves on, look out for hawthorn 
and crab apple blossom and 
elderflowers in May and June. 
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ORCHARD 

The sight of a traditional orchard 
or an old apple tree in bloom 
(above) offer a promise. The bees 
around the flowers in spring 
conjure a vision of trees heavy with 
fruit, summer sunshine and long 
lazy days to come. Blossom times 
vary but expect a succession of 
plum, damson, cherry, pear, apple 
and apricot in April and May. » 
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CITY STREETS 

Not all blossoms bear edible fruit 
- ornamental cherries (above) 
along a pavement force even the 
most careworn pedestrian to look 
up and admire the frilly spectacle. 
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PARKS AND GARDENS 

Impossible to ignore are magnolias 
{Magnolia stellata, below), those 
front garden stalwarts, many of 
which have outgrown their space 
but are too beautiful for a few 
weeks in spring to say goodbye to.» 



FOLLOW THE FLOWERS 


The Japanese have mastered 
the art of appreciation when it 
comes to blossom, following 
the flowering of cherry trees 
from south to north through 
March and April. Hanami 
(viewing parties) are held 
under the trees to celebrate 
the coming of spring and the 
sakura (cherry blossom). 

While there’s not quite the 
same level of fervour in Britain, 
there are blossom hotspots 
worth seeking out. 


• The National Fruit Collection at 
Brogdale in Kent is home to more than 
4,000 fruit trees. It produces Hanami 
forecasts from March and you can 
bookto hold a Hanami picnic under 
the 350 varieties of flowering cherry 
trees. The one-day Hanami Festival 
takes place on 16 April with Japanese 
tea ceremonies, art and music. There 
are also daily orchard tours and self- 
guided walks. 
brogdalecollections.org 

• The Vale of Evesham in 
Worcestershire erupts in white and 


pink hues from late March through 
to May. You can follow the 
Spring Blossom Trail through this 
traditional fruit growing area, a 
40-mile signposted circular route by 
bike or car. Download the route at 
eveshamtown.co.uk 

• Small damson orchards around the 
homesteads of the Lyth valley in 
Westmorland (now Cumbria) were 
once plentiful and April would see 
charabancs come from all over 
Lancashire to drive through the 
profusion of white blossoms. Many 


have been restored and each year the 
Westmorland Damson Association 
holds Damson Day (16 April this year) 
to promote damson produce. 
lvthdamsons.orq.uk 

• Herefordshire has more orchards 
than any other county and produces 
more than half the UK’s cider. The 
parishes of the Marcle Ridge run a 
Blossomtime Weekend over the May 
Bank holiday (1-2 May) with cider 
tastings, apple teas, orchard walks 
and plenty of cider, perry and apple 
juice to buy. biqapple.org.uk Q 
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WHAT’S YOUR 
SIMPLE THING? 


Find what makes you happy with a subscription to The Simple Things digital edition 


Save money with a subscription 
(12 issues a year) - now available on 
even more devices. Just click on the 
links below for details and prices. 
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IN A WORLD THAT’S GETTING BUSIER AND LOUDER 
HOW DO YOU SEEK OUT SILENCE AND THE PEACE AND 
REJUVENATION THAT IT BRINGS? 


Words: LOMA-ANN MARKS 


rrrrrrrrr! Drrrrrr! We wake to a ringing 
alarm or beep of an email, switch on the 
radio then pop on headphones in a bid 
to drown out a noisy commute by 
listening to music. Our days, and often 
nights, are punctuated by the beep and 
chime of our ever-present smartphone. This incessant 
commotion is not doing us any good, which is why we’re 
now seeing a growing backlash to noisy disturbance and 
an acknowledgement that silence really is golden. 

A 2013 study by Imperial and King’s Colleges found 
hospital admissions increased by up to 20 per cent for 
those living with the highest levels of aircraft noise. But 
it isn’t just loud noise that’s the problem - a study by the 
University of London’s Queen Mary College found that 
when 'irrelevant speech’ was played while subjects tried 
to read or complete complex mental tasks, their 
performance and memory were impaired. So those 
incessant, overheard conversations not only increase 
stress, but eat away at concentration and creativity. 

Julian Treasure, a 'sound evangelist’ and TED speaker 
who runs The Sound Agency, advising business on use of 
the right sound in commercial spaces, explains that 
we’ve become so used to low-level noise, it’s having a 
detrimental effect on how we listen. "Kettles, fridges, 
telephones, our arsenal of devices... they all add up to the 
'noise floor’ and we habituate to it. But that’s not good for 
us, because it gets harder to discern. Noise becomes like 
a drug - we’re addicted to multiple streams of 
experience and not paying full attention to anything.” 
Julian advocates the importance of taking three 
minutes, daily, for quiet. "When we listen to silence, we 
allow our ears to recalibrate, to set a new baseline. But 
more than that, it allows our spirit to breathe.” 


Alongside this is the trend for 'silent socialising’; quiet 
clubbing, silent discos and concerts where headphones 
allow you to hear the music at the volume you want, 
without any of the other background noise. If you want a 
conversation, you simply take them off and can talk 
quietly to your friends without having to scream over the 
music. In New York, silent movie screenings 
attract crowds of up to 2,000 and The Big Quiet, a mass 
meditation movement, presents large scale, silent events 
in spaces including the Statue of Liberty. 

On Instagram, the quest for calm is a powerful 
movement and one of the channel’s most popular 
themes. For hashtags including #aquietstyle, run by 
blogger Emma Harris, #mymindfulyear by Sas 
Petherick and #mystillsundaycompetition by Kim 
Klassen, simple images of nature or peaceful moments in 
the home gain thousands of likes and contributions. 

And while you might expect those craving silence to 
stay at a Landmark Trust property - historical buildings, 
free from wi-fi, TV and radio - high-end hotels are also 
offering tranquility. During its recent renovation. The 
Beverly Hills Hotel created a serene environment, with 
double-layered walls and TVs capped at a certain 
volume. Is silence the ultimate luxury? 

Many of us find it hard to be in complete silence. The 
absence of sound can be associated with loneliness or 
isolation, hence the common habit of turning on the 
TV when we’re home alone or listening to the shipping 
forecast to get to sleep. Composer John Cage’s most 
famous piece, 4’33”, essentially four minutes 33 
seconds of complete silence, can cause an audience 
to feel anything from calm and reflective to 
uncomfortable, awkward, even angry. 

Yanai Postelnik, who leads courses at Gaia House in 



Devon, a silent retreat centre, explains that being 
completely silent forces us to be alone with ourselves, 
and that can be a challenge. 

“People go to some lengths to avoid complete silence 
as they mostly don’t know how to handle their inner 
experience. We don’t always relate to ourselves with 
kindness - we can be judgmental, and feel things that we 
don’t recognise or know how to handle. In silence, we 
are confronted with activity in the heart and mind 
and that can be difficult at first.” 

But although the retreats don’t allow any spoken or 
written communication, Yanai doesn’t suggest we cut 
ourselves off or disengage. In fact, taking moments to be 
quiet helps us to communicate more effectively. Some of 
the most heartfelt, touching communication is through 
saying nothing - consider how many people we can sit 
with in contented silence? 

“We’re bombarded by information and interaction 
and we need time to digest it, otherwise we become 
bloated and removed, less intimate with ourselves and 
those around us,” says Yanai. “Silence is like fasting, it 
gives us an opportunity to de-stress, rather like a detox, 
so we can go back to our lives refreshed.” 

Silence also opens the door to our unique creativity, 
and that can be a pleasant surprise. In choreographer 
Twyla Tharp’s book The Creative Habit, she suggests 
excessive chatter is a big distraction to creativity. Her 
example is a soprano who was forced to spend three 
weeks without talking to repair her voice, and enjoyed 
the silence so much she now follows the ritual ever year. 

It’s a reminder that too much noise, generated both 
inside and outside ourselves, can hide a well of potential. 
As Yanai says: “Being alone in silence is lovely. We get to 
make friends with the person we’re left with.” © 



Taking time for quiet doesn’t 
mean taking a vow of silence 
or sitting alone on a mountain 
(though those can work, too) 

• In conversation, don’t just 
prepare what you’re goingto say 
next. Pay attention to the other 
person and speak into the 
spaces. Don’t be afraid of pauses 
in conversation. 

• During moments of waiting, 
don’t immediately reach for 
your phone or book. Take a few 
minutes just to observe what’s 
going on around you. 

• Allocate areas in your home 
for space, where little is 
displayed. A blank wall painted 
in a calming colour; a shelf with 
just one item on it. This helps 
promote a sense of quiet calm. 

• Enjoy quiet time together. 
Instead of turning on the TV or 
music, spend some time with 
your family reading, or doing 
the crossword, a jigsaw or 
another quiet activity. 



Sweet dreams 

FROM COSY BEDDING TO NATURAL MATTRESSES, THE WOOL 
ROOM OFFERS ALL YOU NEED FOR A GOOD NIGHT’S REST 



e spend a third of our lives in 
bed, so sleep is one of the most 
important parts of living a 
healthy lifestyle. We often find 
ourselves engaged in the latest 
health fads without hesitation, 
so why is our sleeping environment frequently overlooked? 

Fortunately, the sleep experts at The Wool Room are 
here to help with their unique wool sleep solutions, 
which are scientifically proven to give up to 25 per cent 
more regenerative sleep. The Wool Room offers natural, 
synthetic-free British wool bedding and the UK’s only 
complete range of naturally filled chemical-free 
mattresses and divan sets to create the perfect sleep 
environment, all with a 30 -day money-back 'Sleep 
Guarantee’ if you don’t see any benefits to your sleep. 

The beauty of The Wool Room’s unique solution is that 
you don’t have to do anything special; just get in and nod 
off. The wool does the rest! 


WOtOlnoorTi 


Find out more 

thewoolroom.com 


The benefits of The Wool Room’s 
Sleep System 

More regenerative sleep 

I Helps you to fall asleep more quickly, and sleep for 

I longer and more deeply. 

Regulates temperature 

I The wool cleverly regulates your temperature 
while you sleep, keeping you and your 
partner comfortable. 

Manages moisture 

Wool wicks away moisture during sleep and 
releases it when you’re not in bed to keep your 
I bedding dry and clean. 

I Allergy UK approved 

The Wool Room’s entire wool bedding range is 
' certified by Allergy UK as being almost totally 
effective against house dust mites - the major 
trigger for most respiratory allergies. 

I Renewable, sustainable and very British 

The Wool Room only uses the finest British wool for 
' its beautiful range of bedding, beds and mattresses. 




NEST 


LOVE YOUR HOME INSIDE AND OUT WITH THE SIMPLE THINGS 



The bell jar 

We are liking the trend for 
displaying things under glass 
domes. Bell jars, once an 
instrument of scientists in 
search of a vacuum, have 
been reinvented for the 
home. Put something 
beneath one and it 
immediately becomes 
precious - like this clump of 
primroses and their twiggy 
wreath. Which is only fitting 
as any flowers that brighten 
the early days of spring are 
very precious indeed. 

Buy one similar to this at 
nordichouse.co.uk. £7.95 
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This page, Arne I 
Jacobsen’s ‘Egg’ chaiij 
features in Joe’s livind 
space, which he had J 
upholstered with gi^ 
felt. Right, a palette of 
Farrow & Ball warm 
grey/green tones is 
used throughout the 
cottage, enhancing 
the quality of the 
natural light 



NEST I HOME TOUR 


GREENWICH 



GREENWICH RESIDENT AND ONLINE SHOP OWNER JOE MCINTYRE TAKES US 
AROUND HIS LOCAL PATCH, STARTING WITH HIS HOME - A 19TH-CENTURY 
ARTISAN’S COTTAGE THAT BLENDS THE OLD, THE NEW AND THE SURPRISING 

Words: CLARE GOGERTY Photography: JOE MCINTYRE 







“The Queen’s House was designed by Inigo Jones and 
was the first classical villa built in England. Built in the 
17th century, it has beautiful proportions and an elegant 
colonnade that stretches into Greenwich Park.” 
rmg.co.uk/queens-house ^ 






“The daily market is great for gifts and also has 
amazing food stalls. I go there to look for new 
designer-makers to stock in the shop.” 
areenwichmarketlondon.com 




“Living in Greenwich is like always being 
on holiday,” says Joe McIntyre of the 
neighbourhood he has lived in since 2011. 
“It’s at the widest part of the Thames 
and feels expansive and open: you can 
breathe here. It also has an awesome 
history and handsome architecture. I am 
always finding out new things.” 


oe discovered Greenwich when he and 
his partner Udo were looking for a new 
home. “I cycled through the 
Greenwich Tunnel and was bowled 
y over by how beautiful it was,” he says. 

After being gazumped on their first 
property, they snapped up an artisan’s cottage 
built in the 1840s. “Although it is Victorian, it was 
built in the Georgian style,” says Joe, “and we used 
that as a reference for the decorative scheme.” 

Joe runs staidanshomewarestore.co.uk, an 
online store, and is a former magazine art director. 


and Udo is an architect, so both had a clear visual 
idea of how their home would look. Although 
structurally sound, the previous owner had 
removed the original fixtures and fittings and the 
decoration looked dated. “The carpet was grubby 
and the bathroom looked old-fashioned,” says Joe. 
“I wanted to bring back the cottage feel while 
keeping it modern.” 

He and Udo set about introducing new elements: 
they put up tongue-and-groove panelling at 
picture-rail rather than dado-rail height (an idea 
inspired by Swedish interiors), built shutters for 
the windows, installed doors (resourcefully found 
in skips) and replaced floor tiles with floorboards. 
The kitchen was smartened up with a mirror 
splashback to bounce light around, and a 
cumbersome hanging cupboard was replaced 
with a neater plate rack. 

The house feels calm, considered and cohesive 
and this is largely due to the carefully chosen 
colour palette. “I did lots of tests,” says Joe, “and 
left colour patches on the walls for days to see how 
the light affected them at different times of the 
day.” He decided against white skirting boards, 
painting the woodwork and the walls the same » 


Left, the grey decorative 
scheme brings out the 
richness of the wooden 
floorboards, the stain of 
which Joe mixed himself. 
The ‘Ampersand 
Marquee’ light from his 
online store adds 
personality to the space. 
Above, Joe found the 
kitchen door in a skip - 
he removed two wooden 
panels and replaced 
them with glass to bring 
in extra light 




HOREDITCH 


When the tide goes out by The Trafalgar Tavern, a 
stretch of sand is revealed. It’s a good place to go 
mudlarking: I’ve found twisted driftwood there and 
bits of china dolls.” trafalgartavernxb.uk 


NEST I HOME TOUR 


Left, Joe found the oil 
painting in an antiques 
fair. Right and below 
right, the house is 
punctuated with pieces 
from his online store 




Greenwich in a snapshot 

Greenwich is all about the river. Maritinne 
history abounds here, from the Cutty Sark 
moored on its handsome glass dock, to the 
National Maritime Museum choc-a-block 
with naval history. A meander from the 
Cutty Sark through Greenwich Park will 
take you to the Royal Observatory where 
you can bestride the meridian line and look 
over London. But it’s not all about history 
- coffee lovers, beer drinkers and bargain 
hunters are well catered for in a variety of 
agreeable cafes, pubs and shops. 




“At Heap’s cafe, butcher Martin 
Heap makes his own sausages, 
which you can either buy and cook 
at home, or eat there in a bap. 
Heap’s is a popular local hang-out 
and we like to head there at the 
weekends.” heaossausaaes.com » 







Above, Bow the cat sits 
nonchalantly in the light- 
filled bedroom, below 
the striking vintage- 
style eye chart print 
from the store. Above 
right, Joe and partner 
Udo eat breakfast on the 
sunny patio in the 
summer months. 

Far right, Joe introduced 
ferns and cypresses to 
the garden: he says, 

“A small garden suits 
thin trees. I like uprights.” 


colour. All the colours are from the same warm 
grey/green tonal palette: the kitchen, study and 
bathroom are 'Bone’ by Farrow & Ball and the 
bedroom is painted in 'Skylight’, also by Farrow & 
Ball. "It’s a subtle colour,” he says. "Like the British 
sky, it keeps changing.” 

As well as being a comfortable place to live, the 
house displays many of the items for sale in Joe’s 
online shop, such as the 'Ampersand Marquee’ 
and 'On Air’ lights, and cushions and portraits. 
Mixing eclectic and ever- changing items takes a 
bit of juggling. "It could end up looking like a 
charity shop,” says Joe, "but I learnt how to group 
things to look their best from doing shoots for 
magazines and for the shop.” 

He started St Aidan’s Homeware Store three 
years ago, partly to try something different, and 
partly as an outlet for his enthusiasm for design. 
Bestsellers include oil portraits and lights. 
"Lighting is a midway purchase between 
cushions and a sofa, and is an easy way to bring 
personality into a home,” he says. "It says 
something about you, not the room.” 

The garden was in fairly good shape when Joe 
and Udo moved in: the pond was there, as was a 


“I planted ferns in the shady side of 
the garden and lavender in the sunny 
side to create interest all year.” 

silver birch copse at the end and the giant flag 
irises, but it was a summer garden with nothing 
much going on during autumn and winter. 

"One side of the garden is shady and one is 
sunny,” he says, "so I planted ferns in the shady 
side and lavender in the sunny side to create 
interest all year.” He also introduced evergreens to 
make it feel more sculptural - box hedges circle 
the trees and 'green pencil’ cypresses provide 
vertical punctuation points. He has also 
experimented with climbing hydrangeas, hebes, 
hostas, campanulas and daisies. The result is what 
Joe describes as "a mishmash of English country 
garden and Italian formality.” 

During the summer, he and Udo eat breakfast in 
the garden on the patio beneath a crab apple tree. 

It’s the ideal way to start a day that continues with 
a saunter around their neighbourhood discovering 
new nuggets of history and agreeable places to 
stop for refreshment and a chat. © 
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HOME STYLE 

THE ALARM CLOCK 


Words: CLARE GOGERTY 


he alarm clock is hard to love. 
It’s what startles you from the 
deepest of sleeps and jangles 
you into the day It’s persistent 
and bossy, and won’t be silenced until 
you pay it attention. And the most 
annoying thing of all is that it does all of 
this for your own benefit, like a finger- 
wagging head mistress. 

In an ideal world, of course, we would 
be woken naturally by the gentle caress 
of dawn and the soft rays of sunlight 
streaming through muslin curtains. 

But the reality is that it is more usual 
to be jumpstarted into the new day 
by the insistent clamour coming 
from the bedside table. 

A tendency to oversleep and the 
search for a way to avoid it, has been 
with us longbefore the need to get to 
the office or catch a budget flight. The 
Greeks and Romans both had water 
clocks, which dropped pebbles onto a 
gong or blew a trumpet at set times. 
Mechanical alarm clocks that could be 
set by their owners first appeared in the 
I8th century in New Hampshire when 
Levi Hutchinson made one to wake him 
up at 4am to get him to work. The first 
patented adjustable alarm clock was 



''The Romans had water clocks 
that dropped pebbles on a gong'' 


invented by Antoine Redier in 1847 in 
France. It became indispensable after 
the World War II as more and more 
workers relied on one to get to work in 
time for their shifts in factories. 

The quest these days is howto find an 
alarm clock that wakes you up without 
makingyou jump out of your pyjamas. 

One that introduces you to the idea of 
getting out of bed gently, with the 
option of pressing the snooze button . 

The traditional alarm clock with its 
two bells raised aloft and clattered by 
a hammer is probably not the quietest 
option. Fortunately, there are 
alternatives. Digital radios can be 
programmed to broadcast a favourite, 
soothing programme - maybe avoid 
John Humphrys hectoring a politician 
- and some clocks simply vibrate > 

beneath a pillow. And there’s always | 
your phone with its variety of sounds to ^ 
introduce you to the idea of morning. | 

With the clocks going forward this | 
month, our dependency on the alarm § 

clock will lessen as the mornings ^ 

lighten. But best not to rely too much on > 

the cycles of nature and your body clock < 
and instead learn to see the alarm clock g 

o 

as a friend, not a classroom bully. © 5 



Covent Garden alarm clock | £22 

The original bell-clanging option. 
theorchardhomeandqifts.com 


Copper and black alarm clock | £55 

Wake up fashionably with on-trend 
copper, conranshop.co.uk 


Clockwork grey dome alarm clock | £25 

Channel Austin Powers with this baby. 
redcandv.co.uk 
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VISIT scillyflowers.co.uk 

CALL 01720 422169 O O 


Churchtown Farm, St Martin’s, Isles of Scilly, TR25 OQL 




Nutscene (1922) Ltd, Forfar, Angus, Scotland 
T 01307 468589 E sales@nutscene.com 
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NUTSCENE FOR CRAFTS 
NUTSCENE FORTHE GARDEN 

Iconic, traditional, natural... Practical, useful and unique 
Visit our online store today, www.nutscene.com 
Often copied but never equalled! 


THE ICONIC CLOTHES AIRER 









NEST GROWING 



GE 


T YOUR ROCKS ON 


ONCE DISMISSED AS SUBURBAN AND OLD-FASHIONED, THE 
ROCKERY IS HAVING A MOMENT. LOW-MAINTENANCE AND 
PACKED WITH ALPINE PLANTS, WHAT’S NOT TO LIKE? 


Words: CINEAD McTERNAN 



y grandparents’ garden 
has inspired me over 
the years. They had a 
vegetable plot that was 
filled with produce for 
most of the year, a 
glorious orchard with an array of plums, 
damsons and apple trees, and a modest 
cutting garden. I’ve taken lots of their 
ideas and incorporated them, albeit on a 
smaller scale, in my own urban plot. 

My granny’s rockery, however, was an 
unattractive feature I thought I’d never 
try to recreate. As a child, I wasn’t 
enticed to explore the large expanse of 
soil, intermittently broken up with small 
rocks and, I seem to remember, even 
smaller plants. But, as the saying goes, 
“never say never”! 

The recent resurgence in rock gardens 
has caught my eye and I’m taken with the 
contemporary twist designers and 
nurserymen have put on this old- 
fashioned garden staple. The 'gardens’ 
themselves are smaller and less 
dominating, even container- or trough- 
sized; rocks and stones look more natural 
and are used to create interesting 
displays, and alpine plants* take 
precedence over cone-shaped conifers 
or small and unremarkable evergreen 
shrubs ubiquitous in rockeries during 
the 1960s and ’70s. 

Rock gardens, whatever their size, are 
ideal for the modern gardener as they are 
low maintenance: alpine plants need dry 
conditions so don’t need to be watered 



'‘The ‘gardens’ are now smaller and less 
dominating, and alpine plants take precedence 
over small and unremarkable evergreen shrubs” 


regularly, they aren’t demanding when it 
comes to feeding - once in spring is 
sufficient - and, as they don’t grow very 
tall even when they reach full maturity, 
they can be more or less left to get on 
with it. So, if you’re looking to revamp an 
area of your garden, create a new 
container or two or discover a group of 
plants, rockeries are for you and early 
spring is the best time to create one. » 


Plant alpines in a rock 
garden ortrough 
now, and they’ll have 
plenty of time to get 
established this 
summer. Containers 
add height and 
increase visibility 


* Strictly speaking, true alpines are high- altitude plants found between the limit of where coniferous trees can grow (the 
‘treeline’) and the permanent ‘snowline’, but gardeners have expanded their range to include even, yes, your back garden. 


Ill 


HOWTO MAKE A 
ROCK GARDEN 

Rockeries originated in Victorian and 
Edwardian times, when they were built 
to show off rare plants collected on 
expeditions to mountainous regions. 
Building a rockery was a mammoth 
project that required hundreds of men 
to hump tonnes of soil and gargantuan 
boulders into place. Thankfully, you 
don’t need to make a rockery on the 
same scale and, while you can use large 
boulders and rocks, smaller, easy-to- 
lift rocks are just as effective. 


FIVE (STONE) STEPS 

I Lay down a layer of hard core. 

Whether you’re making a rockery or 
creating a smaller version in a container, 
it’s essential to provide drainage. Keep a 
layer of broken bricks and grit in place 
with permeable landscape fabric, which 
allows moisture to permeate and 
prevents weeds from growing through. 

2 Position your rocks. Place a large 
rock at right angles to the soil so that 
it provides both north- and south-facing 
slopes. You can then plant sun-loving 
varieties to the south and shade- 
tolerant plants on the opposite side in 
the north-facing shadow. If possible, 
find large stones from your garden or 
nearby reclamation yards. 

3 Arrange your rocks. Organise in 
order of size, placing the largest 
first. Bed them in with topsoil to roughly 
a third of its depth and tilt the rock back 
a little. Continue to position smaller 
rocks and bed in with more topsoil. 
Alternatively, use thin slithers of rock 
and set on their edge, creating vertical 
crevices for a contemporary look. 

4 Plantalpines. Plant in groups to 
avoid making the scheme look too 
disjointed, and in appropriate compost 
- equal measures of topsoil, 
horticultural grit and leaf mould. Create 
a planting pocket or crevice between 
rocks, and firm the compost mix around 
the roots. You can even use smaller 
rocks to create planting pockets that 
can be filled with compost. Finish with a 
handful of horticultural grit or gravel - 
this helps drainage and also acts as a 
weed-suppressing layer. 

5 Keep an eye out for pests. Ants love 
the well-drained soils, and slugs and 
snails are partial to the lush new foliage. 
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O Rock gardens do 
best in an open, 
sunny spot with 
good drainage 
© Low maintenance 
and drought- 
resistant, alpines are 
an ideal plant choice 
© The lilac flowers of 
Crocus kotschyanus 
O Dianthus a/pinus 
flowers in the 
summer months 
© Gentiana acaulis, 
has blue trumpet- 
shaped blooms 


NEST GROWING 


WHAT TO PLANT 

Alpines have often been overlooked 
because of their reputation for being 
‘tricky’. In fact, only a handful of 
varieties are best left to experienced 
gardeners and a specific climate. Most 
are easy to grow and don’t need to be 
pruned very often, if at all, and aren’t 
fussed about being fed or watered - 
ideal for the time-poor grower. Once 
established, they are drought-resistant, 
which suits our drier summers, and 
flower freely from spring to autumn. 


TEN ALPINES TO TRY 

1 Achillea clavvennae (Silvery-leaved 
Yarrow): pretty white flowers in clusters 
from June to August. 

2. Alyssum serpyllifolium (Thyme- 
leaved Alison): light yellow flowers 
in June. 


3. Crocus kotschyanus (Kotschy’s 
crocus): dwarf perennial grown from a 
bulb. Lilac-coloured flowers with silvery 
central stripe. 

4. Cyananthus lobatus: bright blue 
flowers in late summer. 

5. Daphne cneorum ‘Eximia’ (Garland 
Flower): clusters of rose-pink or white 
flowers in April and May. 

6. Dianthus alpinus (Alpine Pink): bright 
pink flowers in summer. 

7. Erigeron aureus (Fleabane): open 
yellow flowers from June to August. 

8. Gentiana acaulis (Gentian): deep blue 
flowers from mid to late spring. 

9. Hebe buchananii (Fenwickii): smaW 
compact mounds of tiny green leaves. 
Good for all-year greenery. Small white 
flowers in summer. 

10. Penstemon pinifolius (Wisiey 
Flame): evergreen dwarf shrub with 
tubular scarlet flowers in summer. 


CONIFERS 

Reminiscent of 1960s and ’70s suburban 
gardens, miniature conifers aren’t for 
everyone. However, there are some 
unusual varieties worth considering, 
with architectural forms, compact 
habits and attractive evergreen foliage, 
rather than the dated ‘cone-shape’. 
Unlikely to outgrow their situation, they 
are well suited to a rockery. 

Abies koreana (Korean fir): compact 
habit and leaves with a bright-white, 
twisted underside. 

Cryptomeria japonica ‘Globosa Nana’ 

(Japanese cedar): a soft, feathery ball- 
shape - the conifer answer to topiary. 
Cupressus arizonica (Arizona cypress 
‘Blue Ice’): plenty of year-round appeal 
with feathery foliage, yellow flowers, 
peeling bark and scented cypress-look. 

ALPINE CONTAINERS 

Alpines like rocky soil and sunny 
locations, so growing them in a trough 
or large container is ideal, as it allows 
you to create the perfect growing 
conditions and place them in the best 
spot. Alpines cope well in window 
boxes, too, and can even be used to 
brighten up cracks in paving. 

Use the same soil mix as you would 
with a non-container rockery - half soil 
and half horticultural grit - and fill to 
within aboutlOcm of the top rim. 
Position plants in their pots on top of 
the soil first so you can be sure you’re 
happy with the final arrangement. Once 
you’ve planted them, sprinkle a layer of 
grit on the surface. If possible, move the 
container to a sheltered area and 
protect from winter weather. 

GOOD IN CONTAINERS: sempervivum 
(house leek), campanula (bellflower), 
and Pulsatilla (white pasqueflower). @ 


WHERE TO BUY 

Potterton’s Nursery, Lincolnshire 
(vottertons.co.uk) 

Kenwith Conifer Nursery, Devon 
(kenwithconifernurserv. co. uk) 
Burncoose Nurseries, Cornwall 
(burncoose.co.uk) 

Meredith Nurseries, Lancashire 
(meredithnurseries.co.uk) 

Ice Alpines, Worcestershire 
(icealvines. co.uk) 
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THIS MONTH IN OUR SERIES ON WHAT GOES ON 
INSIDE THE HOME, WE GET TO GRIPS WITH THE 
PLEASURE AND PAIN OF DOING THE LAUNDRY 


Words: CLARE GOGERTY 


MAYBE irS BECAUSE a washing 
machine is so easy to use that we do more 
laundry than ever. Clothes that can be worn 
more than once are often popped into the 
machine for a quick wash. Or maybe it’s 
because doing the laundry has actually 
become pleasurable. You can pile dirty 
laundry into a machine, add washing powder, 
adjust the dial and walk away. This leaves you 
free to do other things, or do absolutely 
nothing at all, knowing that somewhere in 


the house something is getting done. 

The ease of washing creates its own 
problems, however. You may forget to 
separate coloureds from whites, or accidentally 
throw a cashmere jumper into a hot wash. But 
when it goes to plan, it’s so satisfying to pile a 
bundle of fresh clothes into a laundry basket. 
And on a crisp, sunny day, there is the pleasure 
of hanging it out on the washing line and 
watching it dance about in the breeze. Ironing, 
though, that’s still a hard one to crack... 



HOW TO 

AVOID 

IRONING 

There’s no denying the 
appeal of a pile of freshly 
ironed sheets or a row of 
crisp shirts and dresses 
hung up and ready to wear. 
Transforming the crumpled 
contents of a laundry 
basket into something 
pressed and orderly is an 
attractive proposition. But 
let’s face it, ironing is most 
often a chore. 

There are, however, ways to 
make it easier. Doing it in 
front of the TV with a glass 
of wine at your elbow is one. 
Here are some others: 

1. Add distilled white 
vinegar to the wash’s rinse 
water. This eases the creases 
so less ironing is required. 
Vinegar also softens and 
disinfects your clothes. Add 
a quarter to half a cup before 
the rinse cycle. 

2. Do not over-load the 
washing machine - do so 
and you will end up with a 
crinkled, tangled and poorly 
washed ball of clothes. 

3. Hang things up as soon as 
they are dry, giving them a 
good shake first, and hope 
the creases drop out. 

Steamy bathrooms are 
good places to do this. 

4. If you use a tumble dryer, 
fold clothes as soon as they 
come out. The heat will act 
like an iron and eradicate 
most creases. 

5. As a last resort, wear only 
clothes made of fleece or buy 
a Corby Trouser Press. 
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NEST I HOW WE LIVE 



Make short work of 
your smalls and 
give everything 
an airing 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
WASHING MACHINE 

If you’ve ever wandered into a laundry room in a large National 
Trust property* you’ll have been beguiled by the mangles and other 
paraphernalia. It looks so attractive, but back then, the laundry was 
a scene of back-breaking scrubbing and rinsing in a room full of 
steam. As the housemaid muses in Jo Baker’s novel, Longbourn, a 
retelling of Pride and Prejudice, from the servants’ perspective: “If 
Elizabeth Bennet had the washing of her petticoats... she’d be more 
careful not to tramp through muddy fields.” The even less fortunate 
had no devices to help. All was handwashed in water that had to be 
carried and heated, before it was pummelled and wrung out. Which 
makes us grateful for the advent of the automated electric washing 
machine in 1937. Surely, little charts man’s evolution like the ability 
to shove a bundle of dirty clothes in a machine and pull them out clean. 


WHICH AIRER? 


If you can resist the energy- 
gobblingtemptations of a 
tumble dryer, you’ll need a 
good alternative to dry your 
clothes. The best option is 
to peg out the laundry on a 
line and watch it billow 
cinematically in the breeze, 
see next page, but for those 
of us who live in fiats, have 
no outdoor space, or need to 
wash whatever the weather, 
an airer is the thing. 

The key to drying clothes 
successfully on an airer is 
to move it around following 
the sunlight. If sunlight is 
in short supply, put the 
airer near a radiator or 
wood-burner. 

Which airer you choose 
depends on the size of both 
your rooms and your wash. 
Ones with adjustable wings 
that fold out are good for 
drying longer garments like 
trousers and skirts and also 
for more delicate items that 
need to be laid out fiat to dry. 



SHEILA MAID CLOTHES 
AIRER 1 £59-£88 

The original wood-and-cast- 
iron airer. Hangs from the 
ceilina. nutscene.com 
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SLIMLINE EASY UP 
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AIRER 1 £34.99 

Concertinas upwards into a trim 
shape to minimise space taken 
UD. lakeland.co.uk 

A A 

FROST DRYING RACK | £10 

The wings fold out to spread 
your laundry wide. Good for 
trousers, too. ikea.com 
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DRYSOON TWO-TIER HEATED 


ASH LAUNDRY LADDER 1 £276 : 


AIRER 1 £78.99 


Hangs on the wall and is 1 

L ' 

Dries clothes as it airs them on 


operated by a pulley system. H 

r 

its adjustable, heated shelves. 

.i ’ 

brilliantlybritish.com ™ 


Probably essential, lakeland.co.uk 



* The ones at OrmesbyHall in Yorkshire and Castle Ward in Northern Ireland are especially awe-inspiring. 


/ 
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HANGING OUT THE WASHING 


Peg out the wash on a fresh spring 
morning and everything feels right 
with the world. That short walk from 
back door to clothes line, basket under 
one arm, offers not just a step away 
from life indoors, but a moment or two 
of contemplative activity 
Before the arrival of the tumble dryer, 
lines of freshly laundered clothes 
flapping in the breeze were a matter of 
pride and a sign of respectability. These 
days there is still much to recommend 
it if you have the space. It can save you 
money, for one, and it could extend the 
lifetime of your clothes by reducing the 
wear and tear of the dryer. Sunlight 
also bleaches - for really white sheets, 
hang them out to dry - and has an 
anti-bacterial effect - UV kills bacteria 
that may survive a cool wash. But perhaps 
the best reason is the indescribably 
fresh feel and smell of the clothes when 
you bring them back indoors. 

For more on the joys of pegging out, 
check out The Simple Things, May 2015. 



YOU SPIN ME RIGHT ROUND: 
THE ROTARY LINE 



The rotary dryer was once an ugly 
and immovable presence in the 
garden. Cemented-in and rusty, it 
often outlived its owners, ending up 
a tangled mess of wire and steel. 
These days, it’s a thing of slimline 
elegance and usefulness. It’s 
removable, for a start, folding up 
like an umbrella and light enough to 
be tucked under an arm and taken 
indoors. It holds a whole heap of 
laundry: up to 60 metres of line. 

And it spins around pleasingly so 
you can stand on the spot with a 
handful of pegs and hang the whole 
wash up. Not so good in high winds, 
though, especially if drying sheets, 
when the danger of the whole thing 
flapping like a spinnaker is high. 

Try the Topspinner by Brabantia, 
£68-£84 (brabantia.com') . 
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WE MISS 
THE AIRING 
CUPBOARD 

An airing cupboard filled 
with neatly folded 
laundry is one of the 
most comforting places 
in the home, rivalled 
only by the well- stocked 
pantry, perhaps. 

It promises beds 
dressed with crisp sheets 
and pillowcases and the 
fluffiest of towels for 
post-bath cosseting. The 
combination of a water 
heater and slatted 
wooden shelves enables 
warm air to circulate 
freely, creating a dry, 
snug environment. 

This not only removes 
residual dampness from 
the wash but handily 
provides a place for cats 
to snooze, bread dough 
to prove, home brew to 
ferment and spiders 
to gather. 

The gradual takeover 
of the combi-boiler, 
however, has meant that 
many immersion heaters 
and boilers have been 
removed from airing 
cupboards. What we are 
left with is simply a 
space to store stuff... a ^ 

cupboard, in other t 

words. Which is not the ^ 

same thing at all. ^ 

o 

o 
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NEST HOW WE LIVE 


YOU MAY NEED... 

Q A clothes basket to heap with freshly 

washed laundry 

Q Apegbagtotake out into the garden 

Q An ironingboard; no getting away 
from this one, unfortunately 

□ Clothes hangers for things that 

don’t need to be ironed 

□ A laundry basket to fill with great 

piles of the unwashed 

□ A laundry bag to hang in your 
wardrobe and fill 


//n \ , 
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Laundry egg | £19.99 

ecoeqq.com 


mrmmn mtm 

maOt/i THE WORLD 
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Unframed print by Helen Ingham | £5 

iohnlewis.com 


EXTRA SOMETHINGS 

A few desirables to ease the pain of laundry days 



Torkis clothes basket, 35 litres | £5 

ikea.com 



Lolly duck egg blue laundry bag | £12 

raqqedrose.com 



Mangle & Wringer laundry powder | £9.50 

m anqleandwrinqer.co.uk 




White laundry bin, 60 litre | £72 

brabantia.co.uk 


^ 


^ ^ 





Cat peg bag | £9.50 House clothes pegs | £3.50 for 20 

sophieallport.com iohnlewis.com 
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The game’s a foot. Errol, not 
wearing any of his large 
Puma trainer collection 







NEST OBSESSION! 


THE COLLECTOR 

PUMA TRAINERS 


Words: JULIAN OWEN 


FOR PUMA SHOE ENTHUSIAST 
ERROL THOMAS, TRAINERS 
ARE MUCH MORE THAN 
FOOTWEAR - IN FACT, HE 
SAYS, A PARTICULARLY 
MINT PAIR SHOULDN’T BE 
WORN AT ALL... 


Y OU wouldn’t place your freshly picked 
daffs in a Ming vase. If your seven-year 
old demanded something to read, you 
wouldn’t hand them a copy of The Amazing 
Spider-Man issue #1. So it is that your 
correspondent is still wondering why on earth he 
asked the question that caused a vintage trainer collector 
to say: “Maybe I’m hanging out with the wrong crowd, 
but there’s no incentive for me to wear a pair of 
trainers that I’ve only found one pair of in the world.” 
If this makes Errol Thomas sound irritable, it 
shouldn’t. He is as easygoing an interviewee as one 


could wish for. I just touched a nerve. “A lot of people 
will say, Tf you’ve got them, you should wear them’. 
But when people are on eBay, nobody ever types: T 
want a worn-out pair of shoes, only had two owners’. 
Everyone is after a mint, boxed pair.” 

Specifically, for Errol, it’s a pair of Pumas. It wasn’t 
ever thus. “The shoes I really remember having at 
school were a pair of Adidas Sambas. People would 
ask, 'Oh, can I borrow your training shoes for PE?’ 
That pair has stuck in my imagination ever since.” 
Why switch? “I love Adidas, but I didn’t get into it 
early enough. Vintage Puma prices are still very 
reasonable, about £50, compared to something like 
Adidas or Nike, where prices have overheated 
massively, to £500 to £800. Puma have never been as 
big, but they stand alongside them. Even Adidas 
collectors I respect will say, 'Puma have got better 
colourways [colour combinations] than Adidas’.” 
Remarkably, there is a place on earth where Errol’s 
late -coming Puma preference would be akin to a 
Newcastle supporter changing allegiance to 
Sunderland, or a Spandau Ballet fan suddenly 
declaring devotion to Duran Duran. 

The story goes like this: Once upon a time in 
Herzogenaurach, Germany, brothers Adolf and 
Rudolf Dassler were an ace shoe manufacturing 
team. At the 1936 Berlin Olympics, the African » 


1. 'Cruijff Royals’, 
named after the 
Dutch footballer 
Johan Cruyff and 
designed in the 
distinctive orange 
and blue of the 
Dutch team 

2. A classic 'Blue 
Star’ shoe, but this 
example is unusual 
for its paler, dusty 
shade -the Blue Star 
is usually royal blue 

3. The 'Stenzel 
Firebirds’ were 
almost an exact 
replica of the original 
'Puma Firebirds’ 
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American sprinter Jesse Owens was wearing Dassler 
shoes when he destroyed Hitler’s theory of Aryan 
supremacy to his face. After the war, the brothers 
fell out spectacularly. Adolf founded Adidas; Rudolf 
created Puma. Today they lie buried at opposite ends 
of the same churchyard, as far apart as possible. 

Thus, Herzogenaurach is nicknamed (though not 
particularly amusingly) The town of bent necks’, as 
everyone is checking their fellow citizens’ allegiance. 

Errol is familiar with the tale. “It’s an amazing 
story. Why isn’t it a film? There’s nowhere you can go 
in the world where people haven’t heard of Adidas or 
Puma.” A state of affairs he is determined to continue. 
Together with comrade-in-trainer-love. Professor B, 
he produces Frrxs/iun, “an online lifestyle magazine 
with a heavy focus on training shoes.” 

How many pairs does he have himself? “Not a huge 


amount. A hundred plus, maybe, I’m not too sure.” 

To most people, Errol, that would sound like a lot 
of trainers: “It’s a lot for me! The constant nightmare 
of shifting things around, looking for things... They’re 
all perched on shelves, and sometimes I think I’m 
goingto find everything collapsed in a big pile on the 
floor one day. Yes, it’s a ridiculous amount of shoes, 
and I can’t defend it.” 

The collection began with a pair of Puma Italias. 
“To be honest, they were in terrible condition. A 
complete panic buy: T have to have them, they’re 
from the ’70s, there aren’t going to be many around, 
press 'purchase’ right now!’ It was a learning 
experience. I slowed down, became more picky about 
what I purchased, and things got a lot better.” 

His oldest pair, for example. “Puma Nippons, from 
the ’60s. One of my favourites. Quite an early model. 


1. Navy and yellow 
'Delphins’ featuring the 
five Olympic rings 

2. Red and white 
'Flippers’ made in 
Yugoslavia 

3. Apairof'Vlado 
Stenzels’ made for the 
handball courts with a full 
gum sole for traction and 
named after a renowned 
handball goalkeeper 

4. Orangeand blue 
'Intersports’, likely to have 
been a precursor to the 
'Cruijff Royals’ 

5. 'Fleynckes Comets’, the 
signature shoe of the 
German footballer Jupp 
Heynckes, who later went 
on to manage Real Madrid 

6. One of Puma’s tennis 
shoes, the 'Super Ace’ 
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7. 1970s Yellow Stars - so 
rare he’s never seen 
another pair 

8. Puma 'Denvers’ made 
in Taiwan 

9. ‘Helsinkis’ with a strip of 
material at the front to 
improve flexibility 

10. The'PeleGranats’ 
feature the Brazilian star’s 
signature on the tongue 

11. Mysteriously, no one 
knows the name of this 
shoe. “I’ve asked collectors 
and the Puma archive and 
posted online and no one 
knows. They could be 
'samples’ orjusta 'lost’ 
model,” says Errol 

12. A pair of 'Te-Kus’, 
short for 'tennis und 
kunstrasen’, meaning 
'tennis and Astroturf 


very minimal, light blue with white stripes. Mint 
condition, unworn. The build of the shoe was unique, 
in that the sole used a special bonding process.” 

As you might expect, rarities abound. “I’m looking 
at a pair of Cruijff Royals [named for ’70s Dutch 
football star, Johan Cruyff]. They’re another 
excellent pair, an amazing orange colourway with a 
blue form strip. My Yellow Stars are so rare I’ve never 
seen another pair - if you Google it, you’ll end up with 
my shoe. My favourite pair changes every day. 
Yesterday they were the Pele Granats, with their dark 
blue colourway and red form strip - beautiful, and 
rare. The day before, Heynckes Comets.” 

When The Simple Things wonders whether there 
might be a Holy Grail of training shoe, Errol’s answer 
puts us in mind of the Karate Kid’s lesson in serenity. 
Lace up, unlace. Lace up, unlace... 


“A lot of it is about the chase. You get the shoe, look 
at it, go That’s nice’, put it in the box, and what’s next? 
I recently got a pair of Puma Road Runners. I’d seen 
them for £500 a few times, would never pay that, then 
a friend alerted me to a pair and I got them for £50. 
They’re boxed, absolutely amazing. A lot of shoes go 
round in a cycle - you see them, they’re gone, a few 
years later you might see them again. They’ll come to 
you in the end, if you’re patient.” 

In closing, we determine to put this inner peace to 
the strongest of tests. Errol, be honest, could you ever 
be friends with someone wearing a pair of Nike? 

“Yeah, no problem! I used to be very against Nikes 
- 1 don’t own any - but I do appreciate some of their 
stuff. That goes for ah the brands. 

But my heart is with Puma.” 0 
frixshun.com 
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The organic allotment 

TO GET THE BEST OUT OF YOUR ALLOTMENT, AN ORGANIC PLOT IS THE 
OBVIOUS ANSWER - GARDEN ORGANIC EXPLAINS HOW 


aced with a large area of weeds on 
your allotment, don’t break your 

back by digging it all over. Using 

organic methods, and no nasty 
chemicals, you can clear your plot 
of weeds, plan your crops, and keep on top of 
everything - in just a few hours a week. 

First, divide your plot in half. Cover 
one half with a deep organic mulch. 

Mulch excludes light so that weeds can’t 
survive. Use at least 15cms of well-rotted 
manure, covered with black plastic 
membrane or thick cardboard, pinned 
down. (Don’t use carpet - many of the dyes 
have toxic chemicals that can leach into 
your precious soil.) 

Leave this for at least six months. It’s that 
simple. The weeds will weaken and the 
earthworms do their work to enrich the soil. 
This is also known as the 'no dig’ technique. 

Now you only have half a plot to dig. 
Remove all the weeds. Compost the 
foliage, and destroy the roots. Turn a 
layer of homemade compost into the 
first 5-10 cms of the soil and you are ready 
to plant or sow. 


Whether you have an allotment or pots on 
a balcony, make sure that what you grow is 
what you want to eat. Don’t waste time on 
potatoes and onions. Go for luxury crops. 
Strawberries and herbs are easier to grow 
than carrots, and are more expensive to 
buy organic. Your time is precious, so 
concentrate on delicious fruit and veg that 
will give you a sense of achievement, and 
will be a delight on your plate. 

Peat-free potting 

If you buy potting compost, make sure it’s 
'peat free’. Check out gardenorganic.org.uk/ 
neat-free-growing for advice on different 
potting mixes. 


wfc garden. 
^SLTorganic 

Garden Organic is a national charity that 
helps and supports people who want to 
grow organically. Find out more at 

gardenorganic.org.uk 


children’s patch 
MAKING A PAPER POT 

To make a simple pot to grow seeds 
in, you will need: a strip of 
newspaper, roughly 15cm wide by 
40cm long, and a small Actimel pot 
or similar narrow yoghurt pot. 

Roll the pot along the length of the 
paper, wrapping it tight, with an 
overhang of about 4cm at the 
base of the pot. 

Fold in the overhanging paper 
at the bottom of the pot, to make 
a firm base. 

Ease the yoghurt pot out, leaving a 
little biodegradable paper pot 
ready to be filled with garden soil or 
peat-free organic growing medium 
and sown with a seed. 


NEXT MONTH: How to sow seeds, 
and cheap and easy herbs to grow 
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A curious combination of the practical and the playful 

Compiledby: FRANCES AMBLER Illustrations by: JOE SNOW 




CAPTION 

COMPETITION 

OVER TO YOU... 

Make us giggle with 
a witty caption for 
these darling ducklings. 
We’ll send a lovely 
book to the writer of 
our favourite. 

Post your best efforts at 

facebook.com/ 

thesimolethingsmag 


HOW TO... 

STOP 

TOOTHACHE 

These homemade remedies can’t 
replace a trip to the dentist. They 
can, however, alleviate the pain 
until you work up the courage to go 

CHILL OUT YOUR CANINES 

An ice compress held against 
the outsrde of the cheek can 
piwidesonne pain relief. Braver 
souls can try holding an ice cube 
directly against the problematic 
peariy white. 

BUDDY UP WITH OIL 
Clove otk peppermint oil and 
vanilta extract can all help. Clove 
oil has been shown to have 
analgesic and antibacterial 
properties. Apply to a cotton bud 
and dab on the a ffected a rea . 



WASH YOUR MOUTH OUT 

Make a salt solution by adding a 
tablespoon to warm (but not 
boiling) water. Or try a whisky or 
brandy solution. Swill and spit. 

ALLEVIATE WITH ALLIUMS 

Crushed gaiiic or raw onion 
applied to the tooth can provide 
some relief. DoesnTdo wonders 
for your breath though... 


FAB GADGET 

This robo-mop goes where other 
vacuums don’t. Looks mighty 
cute to boot. 

Mopet Robot Mop, £24.99, firebox.com 
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WQODEM ROLLING PIN j 

\ metal a x le and beechwood make j 
rb i5 a M I dien classic. i 

BEST FOR : pastry-making; this is a ■ 

ha nd- viiork i ng kitchen staple. - 

£7.50, objectsofuse.com : 


SNACKING MADE SIMPLE 



fjeW Wp ®r waiter crns+( 

Lftvl A' S*'Jr4^'*^p ftwcLi, X’L'Jrtn, 
«r CwUlh — flt "ttif 
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Extract from Fresh Made Simple by Lauren K. Stein. 
Illustrations by Katie Eberts. 

Used with permission of Storey Publishing. 
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TASTY i 

TREND 

LIQUORICE ^ 

Most often associated with sweets, ^ 

Scandi favourite liquorice is being 
embraced in more experimental ? 

ways in the UK, too. It appears on 
both savoury and sweet dishes at 
London’s The Modern Pantry, and is 
great for enhancing ice cream and i 

as a dressing for grilled meats. i 

TRY IT: served with caramelised 1 

onion dumplings as a starter, and/or 1 

with parsnip as a dessert at John’s i 

House Restaurant in Leicestershire. I 

BUY IT: Lakrids Raw Liquorice * 

Powder will empower curious chefs, | 

£5.50 from husandhem.co.uk : 

SEE IT: On our Tasty Trends ^ 

Pinterest board. : 



ff ,p| 4 t, 
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? mpr i nts y ( lu r pastry with a 
kitTvm pattern as you roll. 
Ill' ST FOR: Those aiming for 
euirnary jTurr-fection. 
£24, Boon Homeware, 
notonthehighstreet.com 



The prettiest (dn, in 
liand-painted bone china. 
BEST FOR: Adding whimsy to tite 
making ofyour cinnamim wliirlii. 
£18, anthropologie.com 



Set those little grey cells to work on this fiendish mystery 



THE MYSTERY 

Mary’s mum is a busy lady, juggling 
work and domestic life as a single 
parent. She has four children, all girls, 
and is eccentric in the way she has 
named them. 

Her first daughter, now a successful 
businesswoman employing six men in 
her two bicycle shops, is called April. 
She likes scuba diving and riding. The 
second girl, a year younger than April, 
has just graduated from university 
and has landed a job at the Met Office 
as a junior weather forecaster. Her 
name is May. The third daughter, the 


prettiest, is called June. She is doing 
badly at school and spends most of her 
time staring into her smartphone. She 
wastes a lot of time on loutish boys 
and tells her exasperated mother that 
she wants a rich man to look after her. 
The final daughter has always enjoyed 
dressing up and putting on shows for 
the family. She is hoping to study 
drama at college. She likes modern 
jazz and makes a good pizza. 

THE PROBLEM 

What is the name of the pizza-making 
youngest daughter, the fourth girl? 



♦ 'nr’ 
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Adapted from The Pilot Who Wore a Dress and Other Dastardly Lateral Thinking Mysteries 
by Tom Cutler (Harper Collins) 
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TO SOLVE THE CRYPTIC CROSSWORD 

Get training to crack clues without becoming down or (a)cross 


Solving cryptic crosswords 
requires understanding their 
secret language A few tricks can 
help but practice and patience 
are required Tor confidence. 

M Most clues have two separate 
pointers to the answer. At its 
beginning or end will be a 
synonym for the answer. The rest 
of the clue offers another way to 
get to that answer. 

9 Look for specific words that 
indicate how to crack the clue. 
There are hundreds: ‘changed’ 


means the clue may contain an 
anagram: ‘back’ suggests a 
reversed word. Likewise, 
‘conceal’ or ‘in’ requires looking 
closely for answers hidden within 
the clue’s wording, and so on. 

■ Ignore punctuation. It’s 
usuallyunhelpful. 

■ Start with online crosswords, 
where you can reveal answers 
when stuck, before attempting 
those of The Times and The 
Guardian, whose puzzles are 
acknowledged to be the hardest. 








To stop boiled . 
eggs cracking ' 
when cooking, [ 
add one t 

tablespoon 5 
of vinegar or \ 
one teaspoon 
of salt to the : 
water in which i 
the eggs are to t 
be boiled. .. 

F rom Women’s Institute ] 
Practical Know-How: In ^ 
The Kitchen (Simon * 

ft Schuster) ' 



DOGS IN BLANKETS i 

l 

The secret dreams of sleeping pets | 

PIPPA, SAUSAGE DOG CROSS, 13 i 

“Hello sweetie. I’m just having a spot of ‘me’ time in preparation - 
for being the easy, breezy cover dog for next month’s Woof f 
magazine. Which looks best, do you think, the red or the blue? I’m : 
going for full-on pooch pampering, luxury treatments from top to ^ 
pedicured paw. It’s so relaxing. But hold on sweetie, my owner ; 
doesn’t look so relaxed. In fact, she looks slightly cross. What do 

you mean that’s not how you do a mud bath?!’’ ; 

Tweet a pic of your #dogsinblankets ? 

@simplethingsmag * 





This green tea is the most commonly 
served in Japan. Its flavour is created hy 
a steaming of the leaves, before rolling, 
shaping and drying. Using leaves (rather 
than powdered tea) was introduced 
from China in the mid -17th century, and 
grew in popularity as an informal way to 
enjoy tea with family and friends. 
TASTING NOTES: Allow the kettle to 
cool for two minutes before steeping the 
leaves - too hot water creates a bitter taste. 
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HOWTO... 

MOVE SHRUBS ^ 

f 

If you’re about to move house or are planning to ? 

reorganise your plot, you might wish to move a shrub 
or tree but worry that your prized specimen won’t 
cope with the upheaval. However, there’s every 5 

chance that even large, established plants might ^ 

survive the stress of being dug up and replanted if it’s . 
done at the right time and in the right way. : 

piece of material and, if ; 

it’s not possible to ; 

replant immediately, | 

cover the rootball, place \ 

in a sheltered spot and i 

keep well watered. 

4 Make a planting hole . 

about 30cm larger than 
the rootball on all sides. : 

Add garden compost. 

Use the soil-mark on the : 

stem to ascertain the ‘ 

planting depth and place 
specimen in hole, back [ 

filling with soil. Firm - 

around the plant. Keep ; 

well watered and add a ; 

layer of bark or compost 
mulch to help retain 
moisture. Feed in spring I 

as growth appears. 


1 Ef possible choose 
plants that have been in 
their growing position 
for tess than five years. 

2 Move deciduous plants 
during then dormancy, 
between October and 
mid-March, and in 
October or late March fo: 
evergreens, as the 
warmer soil will help roots 
establish in their new 
location mo-re quickly. 

3 If possible, water the 
soil a day prior to lifting. 
The next day, loosely tie 
branches together. Dig 
around the rootball - 
allowing as much room 
as possible to try to keep 
it intact. Place on a damp 


GIVE IT A GROW 

CHARD 



WHY GROW IT? Leaf beet is 
surprisingly underrated by us Brits, 
but we should embrace this leafy 
vegetable for a variety of reasons: 
it's easy to grow, copes with dry 
conditions, introduces colour into 
your veg patch or herbaceous 
border thanks to its rainbow stalks, 
and is delicious to eat for much of 
the year - think spinach! 

WHEN TO SOW? Between March 
and July, directly in the soil. While 
seeds are fairly easy to grow, they 
need to be thinned well in order to 


provide plants with enough room 
for the roots to establish. Don’t 
feel you’ve cheated if you opt to 
use plug plants, as they can be far 
more reliable. Pretty hardy when 
it comes to dry summers, as with 
most vegetables, it pays to 
regularly water plants to avoid 
them bolting - or going toseed 
too early. 

WHEN TO HARVEST? About 

4-6 weeks after sowing. As a role 
of thumb, harvest the entire 
plant, cutting back to just above 
ground level during the summer, 
as you’ll be rewarded with a fresh 
crop of young, tender leaves, and 
pick individual outer leaves 
during winter, to help the heart 
contin ue to form. 

WHICH ONE? Swiss chard is 
attractive with white stems and 
veins, but the real showstopper is 
‘Bright lights’ with multi-coloured 
stems that really brighten up a 
dull winter’s day in the veg patch, 
as well as the kitchen larder. 
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Scouring shelves for second-hand gems 

SEWING FOR MEN AND BOYS 

by Simplicity Pattern Corp 

“Fashion in the 1970s lets a man 
express his individuality as an exciting 
clue to his personality,” claims this 
book. While exciting may be pushing it, 
the suits, shirts, shorts and waistcoats 
pictured in this clothes-making guide 
are certainly individual. But while the 
man is busy expressing his 
individuality, some poor woman 
(because, of course, it’s assumed that 
it’s a woman who’ll actually be doing 
the sewing) has to match up the checks 
on that collar. Looking at some of the 
fashions illustrated here, it’s tricky to 
judge which sex suffered the most. 
Found at awfullibrarybooks.net 
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IDENTIFIER 

BRITISH BABY ANIMALS 

Bless! Springtime means frolicking lambs and cute chicks. Find out more about the new lives with our handy guide 





Fox 

Fox families are pretty paws- on in lookingafter 
their young. The vixen is the primary carer, often 
assisted by a sister. Dad supplies the food. 


Lincoln longwool 

Last century, this luscious-fleeced sheep faced 
extinction. Thankfully, there’s now a renewed 
appreciationfor their heavy, longwool. 


Sussex chicken 

This chicken was brought to Britain by the Romans 
and - producing 250 eggs a year - has supplied the 
ingredients for countless carbonaras since. 



Scottish blackface sheep 
Known for being tough and fiercely protective of 
their young. As both males and females are 
equipped with impressive horns, beware! 



Red squirrel 

Devoted mamas build a thickgrass and hair-lined 
drey for their babies. If the home is destroyed, she’ll 
carry them one-by-one to a new drey. 



Old British goat 

Embrace the small, hairy and horny Old British 
Goat. Almost dying out in the 19th century, it only 
exists now thanks to escapees surviving in the wild. 



Rabbit 

Rabbit mums have mega milk. One five-minute 
feed can sustain kits for up to 24 hours, leaving 
mum to the important taskof distracting predators. 


Otter 

Otter motherhood is most fun after the pups gain 
their waterproof coats at two months. The family 
spend most of their time playing in the water. 


Brown hare 

Their eccentric courtships bring them renown as 
‘mad March hares’. Such displays can be attributed 
to the female testing potential mates’ fitness levels. 


The featured illustrations are by Hannah Dale, taken from her new book, Flying the Nest, published by National Trust Books. 
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liPOMESTICALCHB® 


HAKES: a»most 250ml 
KEEPS: up to six months in a jar 
INGREDIENTS: 
ll^tbsp raw cocoa powder 
1 tbsp white kaolin powder 
lOg dried peppermint leaves 
40-60ml coconut oil 


METHOD 

1 Mix the dry ingredients together. 

2 Gradually add theotl until you 
have a thick paste. 

3 Apply to cleansed skin and then 
leave on for1S-20 mins. 

4 Wash off well and moisturise. 




Natural recipes for health and happiness 


V 



MINT CHOCOLATE FACE PACK 

This deeply cleansing face mask is a chocolate lover’s dream. It smells 
divine, too - almost good enough to eat... 


Found in The Domestic Alchemist: 501 Herbal Recipes for Home, Health and Happiness 
by Pip Waller (Leaping Hare Press). Recipe courtesy of Teri Evans. 



I USED ID KNOW THAT 

Lessons from oyr school days* long since forgotten 
MEANDERS AND OXBOW LAKES 

The features of a river change over its course and 
meanders are a typical middle-course feature. They’re 
created hy the fast-flowing water that erodes the hanks 
and widens the river laterally, making horseshoe - 
shaped loops, or meanders. Over a long period of time, 
the river erodes the material on the outside of the 
hends, where the water is fastest-flowing. Conversely, 
friction on the inside of the hend causes material to he 
deposited there. The two processes together mean that 
the horseshoe becomes tighter. When the river has a 
higher discharge and more energy, such as at a time of 
flooding, it cuts a shortcut across the neck of the 
meander. The oxhow lake is what remains of the 
meander. With no water flowing in or out of them, they 
become Stillwater lakes. It’s said that they’re also ideal 
camping spots for lonely swagmen. 
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GOOSE EGG 
LEMON CURD 

MAKES 4 X225G JARS 
finely grated zest and juice of 
8 large unwaxed lemons 
400g granulated sugar 
200g unsalted butter, cut into 
small cubes 

2 goose eggs, lightly beaten 

1 Put the grated lemon zest 
and juice, sugar and unsalted 
butter into a heatproof bowl 
and place it over a pan of 
simmering water, ensuring 
that the base of the bowl does 
not come into contact with 
the water. 

2 Stir occasionally until the sugar 
has dissolved and the butter has 


melted. The mixture should be 
nice and warm, but not hot or 
the eggs will curdle. 

3 Strain the beaten eggs through 
a sieve into the bowl. 

4 Using a balloon whisk, whisk 
the curd gently for about 15 
mins, until it thickens to a 
custard-like consistency and 
feels heavy on the whisk. 

5 Remove the bowl from 
the heat and leave to cool, 
stirring occasionally. Pour 
the curd into sterilised jars 
and seal. 

6 Store in the fridge and use 
within 28 days. 

Recipe from Fern Verrow: A Year Of 
Recipes From A Farm And Its Kitchen 
by Jane Scotter and Harry Astley. 
Photographs by Tessa Traeger 
(Quadrille). 
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Gathering Think Weekend away 

Beginner’s guide to supper clubs Know a thing or two... yoga Escape to a showman’s wagon 


Living 


How to fill a lunch box well 


Foraging 

A could-do list for spring 


Wellbeing 

Why dirt is good for us 


IF YOU ENJOYED THIS ISSUE... 

...you can buy the next one at iceberqpress.co.uk/shop from 30 March 
Or ask your local newsagent and they will reserve you a copy 
If you really liked it, might we suggest a subscription? It’s cheaper, too - see page 95 


ON SALE 30 MARCH 2016 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS By taking part in our competitions and giveaways, you agree to be bound by the Competition Rules which are summarised below but can be viewed in full at icebergpress.co.uk/comprules. 

Late or incomplete entries will be disqualified. 2. Proof of posting (if relevant) shall not be deemed proof of delivery. 3. Entries must be submitted by an individual (not via any agency or similar) and, unless otherwise stated, are 
limited to one per household. 4. Iceberg Press reserves the right in its sole discretion to substitute any prize with cash or a prize of comparable value. 5. Unless otherwise stated, the Competition is open to all GB residents of 18 years 
and over, except employees of Iceberg Press and any party involved in the competition or their households. 6. Winners will be selected at random from all correct entries received by the closing date. If for any reason there are more 
winners than prizes, a simple draw will take place. 7. By entering a Competition you give permission to use your name, likeness and personal information in connection with the Competition and for promotional purposes. All entries 
will become the property of the company upon receipt and will not be returned. You warrant that the Competition entry is entirely your own work and not copied or adapted from any other source. If you area winner, you may have 
to provide additional information. 8. Details of winners will be available on request within three months of the closing date. If you are a winner, your receipt of any prize is conditional upon you complying with (among other things) the 
Competition Rules. You acknowledge and agree that neither Iceberg Press nor any associated third parties shall have any liability to you in connection with your use and/or possession of your prize. 

DATA PROTECTION TERMS & CONDITIONS When entering our competitions by post, text or email you agree to our Competition Rules and that you’re happy to receive details of future offers and promotions from Iceberg Press 
Limited and carefully selected third parties, via post, email or text message. If you do not want to receive this information, please mark your email entries ‘NO OFFERS’ or include 

the word ‘STOP’ at the end of your text message. 



BEDTIME STORY 


THE BIRTHDAY CAKE 


Ashort story by ANTONIA HONEYWELL 




randma was ill. She was pale and small 
in hospital with so many machines 
around her you could hardly see her. It 
was ages since she’d told Mum off for 
letting Reuben dress the way he did, 
even though Reuben still had long dark floppy hair and 
wore eyeliner and had earphones superglued into his ears. 

Lily thought maybe it was because Grandma’s eyes 
didn’t open any more. At least she had stopped wailing, 
“What have you done with the baby?” whenever she saw 
Lily. Lily was the baby, but she was seven now. Seven 
today. Not that anyone cared. Mum was on the phone 
and Dad was at work and Reuben was eating Coco Pops. 
No one had even looked at the d Am Seven’ badge that 
Aunty Alice had sent her. 

There would be no party this year. Mum had offered to 
buy her an extra present to make up for it. A nice umbrella, 
her mum suggested, or a pretty dress? 

But Lily didn’t want an umbrella or a pretty dress. 

For her seventh birthday, Lily decided, she wanted 
her own cake. A whole entire birthday cake all to 
herself. To be able to eat all the decorations, not just to 
choose her favourite. To be able to eat and eat and eat 



until she felt sick, and still have some left over. 

Mum was good at cakes. Last year, her mother had made 
a panda cake with fondant icing rolled out and cut into ears, 
black oval eye patches and a blunt triangle of a nose. And the 
year before, she’d made a chocolate cake and edged it with 
chocolate finger biscuits, then together they had loaded the 
middle with chocolate coins and trailed a candy necklace over 
the edge to make a treasure chest. 

“I want a cake,” she said. 

Mum looked up from the phone. Her eyes were dry and red. 
“I’ve bought you a cake,” she said. “It’s got Anna and Elsa on it. 
We’ll have it later.” 

“But I want you to make my cake.” 

Her mum shook her head. She was listening to the voice on the 
other end of the phone, not to Lily, and her face was white. Then 
she hungup and looked at Reuben. “I have to go. Right now.” 

“Why?” Lily clung to her mother and began to cry. “It’s 
my birthday.” 

“I know, sweetheart.” Lily’s mum knelt down beside her. 
“Listen. When you were in my tummy, I started to knit a 
blanket for you. But I never finished it.” 

Lily stopped crying. “Why not?” 

Reuben took out his earphones. “Because you came early, 
you idiot. You looked like one of those aliens that play the 
saxophone in Star Wars” 

“I did not!” 

“You did.” 

Mum smiled. “Suddenly, there you were. Eight weeks early. 
Seven years ago today. You were in hospital for a fortnight. 

I watched every single breath you took. You were the most 
important thing in the whole entire world. You still are. 

You both are.” 

Reuben looked at his mother. “Tell Grandma...” he began, but 
he didn’t finish. He clamped his earphones back in and started 
getting out flour and sugar. Lily could hear his music, tinny and 
high, like a mouse beating on a can of spaghetti hoops. She let 
her mother go and dragged her chair over so that she could 
reach up to the counter. Reuben took out one of his earphones 
and put it in Lily’s ear. 

“Listen to that. Squirt. You can crack the eggs,” he said as 
the car started and their mother drove away. O 


Antonia Honeywell wanted to be an author from the age of 
eight, when she wrote a story about a red counter making its 
way across the board in a game of snakes and ladders. Her 
debut, The Ship, published by Weidenfeld & Nicolson is out in 
paperback on 10 March. Antonia’s simple pleasures are 
baking, growing things and reading with her children. 
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charnwood 

Exceptional British made wood stoves 
01983 537780 • www.charnwood.com 
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